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Events of the Geek. 


As we write, we do not know whether the Govern- 
ment has decided to let the Lord Mayor of Cork die 
or suffer him to live for the offence of having 
in his possession a resolution on the government 
of Ireland that had been passed by his Town 
Council. Mr. Lloyd George declares for death; 
the King’s message suggests as clearly as it can 
that he votes for life. So we imagine do four English- 
men out of five. Why, then, should not the King’s 
manifest will prevail on a question of clemency? If it 
is thwarted, the responsibility is obviously grave. 
The “Manchester Guardian” is in the habit of 
suggesting that when the Government does anything 
good it is tha special act of Mr. George, and 
when it does anything bad that his wicked colleagues 
are in fault. But in the matter of Ireland at least the 
Prime Minister must be aware that he will be regarded 
as able to override all opposition. Ireland is his greatest 
problem, and his defeat on it spells political down- 
fall. If the Lord Mayor is allowed to die, a 
disaster of untold dimensions will be added to its 
inherent difficulties. 

* * * 

For the moment the Polish victory is complete and 
the third phase of the Polish offensive has begun. 
Advancing im a manner with which Brussiloff made us 


familiar in 1916, dealing blows at various points and ° 


encouraging the Poles to disorganize their defensive by 
precipitately flinging in their reserves at each threatened 
sector, the Soviet Armies seemed three weeks ago to have 
Poland—and, incidentally, Warsaw—at their feet. The 
Polish straits were merely the price paid for their claims 
to Eastern Galicia, and as soon as they had agreed to 
regrouping, in accordance with the military situation, 
Warsaw was saved. The Soviet forces which operated 
towards Thorn were held off the Vistula without much 
difficulty, and the garrisons of Graudenz and Thorn were 
left to deal with them. The main Russian force advanced 
directly upon Warsaw, converging on it from the East 
and North-East. It was this fact which shaped the 
strategy of the Polish counter-offensive. On the 10th 





| the Poles had already assembled their mass of manceuvre 
racs | about Lublin; and, though inroads were made into it 
Childe, 


to hold the Vistula connections with Dantzig free, it is 
certain that the present Soviet reverse was potential even 
then. Acting on French inspiration, the Poles allowed 
the Russians to reach the outskirts of Warsaw and the 
east bank of the Vistula. 


* * * 


THEN came the counterblow. The main part of the 
counter-offensive consisted in a heavy thrust from Lublin 
towards Lukoff-Eiedlitz, pointing finally towards 
Bielostok. Unlike the Soviet armies, which had 
neglected to cover their flank, the Poles set a second 
column in motion from Kholm, with the ré/e of striking 
north and north-east towards Brest as a flank guard. The 
manceuvre was launched in the third week of the month, 
and proved successful beyond all dreams. The main 
mass of the Soviet armies was caught by the column from 
Lublin which, striking swiftly northwards in the rear 
of the enemy, reduced his force to a disorganized rabble. 
When this movement was assured of success the second- 
ary thrust on the north of Warsaw, between the 
Narev and Bug, and from Thorn and Graudenz, were 
delivered. As a result of these movements some 30,000 
troops were driven into East Prussia and the main body 
of Russians north of the Vistula was surrounded. In 
general, some fifteen of the twenty-one Soviet divisions 
operating against Poland have disappeared. Of these 
30,000 are interned in East Prussia, 60,000 are held by 
the Poles. Yet it is idle to think of this defeat as the 
end. The Soviet must have plenty of other troops at 
its disposal, and the present disaster will have pointed 
the need of a competent staff. 

* * * 

THE sudden change in the Russo-Polish military 
position had an immediate effect on policy in Warsaw, 
Paris, Lucerne, and Londo1. It is now admitted that 
the Poles, under French instigation or orders, had always 
determined to reject the Russian terms. The semi- 
official French Press had from the first, long before the 
meeting at Minsk, decided that the Soviet proposals in- 
fringed the independence of Poland and were “ unac- 
ceptable.” The repeated failure of the Poles to find 
Minsk now appears to have been deliberate, and the 
political side of their military offensive. The news from 
Minsk itself is still fragmentary, and for the most part 
unreliable. It appears, however, that the Poles have 
completely rejected the Russian terms. They refuse dis- 
armament unless it is mutual, a condition which the 
Russian Government cannot accept so long as Wrangel 
is attacking in the south. They even reject the Curzon 
line as frontier, and persist in a vague demand for the 
creation of buffer States. The political situation is in 
fact obscure. Much will depend upon whether a 
renewal of a Polish aggressive policy against Russia is 
supported in Paris. The sobering effect upon the French 
of the original Polish collapse has not completely worn 
off. In the first days of the successful Polish offensive 
even the most ardent anti-Bolsheviks of Paris warned 
Warsaw not to proceed beyond the defence of Polish 
frontiers, and the warning was, as usual, repeated by 
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our own fireeaters. It is to be hoped that this lucid 
interval in Europe’s lunacy will persist long enough to 
allow some kind of peace to creep in by the back-door. 


* * * 
Tue most dramatic effect of the Russian defeat 
appeared in the thunder-bolt launched by Mr. George 


and Signor Giolitti from Lucerne. The incident is a 


startling example of the vacillating mind, the 
opportunism, and the lack of policy with which 
we deal below. Mr. George accused the Soviet 


Government of a breach of faith, of altering the 
terms of peace presented to Poland, and of now demand- 
ing from Poland something which infringed her inde- 
pendence. We shall dea! with this charge in a moment ; 
but the important thing to notice is that, even if true, 
the tone of the note and the ultimatum to Russia could 
not be justified. Contrast it with the tone of Mr. 
George’s communications to the Soviet Government ten 
days ago, when the fall of Warsaw seemed imminent. 
Yet the contents of the present Note show that its 
authors are not certain whether the information from 
Warsaw as to the Russian demands is true; they ask 
whether it is true, but in terms of a threatening 
ultimatum. It is clearly not the Polish report from 
Minsk, but the Polish victory before Warsaw which has 
caused this sudden change in the Prime Minister’s 
attitude. A shift in the wind of fortune upon the 
battle-field has turned him right round, and he is now 
sailing once more in the wake of French policy towards 
war, open or concealed, with Russia. 


* * * 


which Mr. George has tried 
to pick a belated quarrel with the Bolsheviks, was 
not a simple one. According to the Russian account of 
the terms read to the Poles at Minsk, the fourth term 
provided that the Polish Army should be reduced to 
50,000 men, and that 
“these armed forces will be supplemented with a civic 
militia recruited from the workers and destined to pre- 
serve order and the population’s security. The con- 
ditions and order of organizing this militia will be stipu- 
lated during the examination of tHe Treaty in detail.” 
Mr. George made two charges with regard to this 
demand, first, that it was an alteration of the terms which 
the Soviet Government told him they were offering to 
Poland, and, second, that it infringed the independence 
of Poland. With regard to the first point, on the face 
of it, Mr. George was wrong, for the terms presented by 
Kameneff to him did mention this civic militia. With 
regard to the second point, obviously everything depended 
upon the detailed conditions for the organization of the 
militia. They might be so drawn as to constitute a flag- 
rant violation of independence; on the other hand, they 
might be perfectly compatible with independence. The 
glaring fact was that Mr. George at once put the worst 
possible interpretation on the Russian demand. And it 
is impossible to see how the statesman who was mainly 
responsibls for those articles of the Versailles Treaty 
which imposed as a condition of peace upon Germany that 
her army should be recruited in a particular way, can 
now honestly argue that the demand of Russia that the 
Polish militia shall be recruited in a particular way “ is 
an unwarranted infringement of the liberty and inde- 
pendence and self-respect of that country.”’ 


THE point upon 


” * ” 


Tue semi-official answer of the Russian delegation 


in London to the ultimatum cut the ground from under | 
Mr. George’s feet. They firet stated categorically that if | 
the Poles preferred to have no civil militia, the Russians | 


had no desire to force such a body upon them, but that, if 





Poland retained arms exceeding the requirements of an 
army of 60,000, Russia would demand as a guarantee that 
the surplus arms would be used only by a civil militia. 
What Russia wanted was a guarantee that such arms 
should not be used for a new attack upon her, and she 
was prepared to consider any alternative guarantee pro- 
posed. Finally, in a reply to Mr. Balfour’s peremptory 
Note, Moscow withdrew the point altogether, declaring 
with perfect truth, that it was never put forward as an 
ultimatum. The Russians were at first inclined to say that 
they had enough of these vagaries of the Prime Minister 
and to shake the dust of righteous London off their feet. 
They have now, and wisely, decided to stay. For the 
temper of the country is such that, though there may 
be more twists and turns, Mr. George will soon and 
finally have to return to the conviction that we must 
have trade and peace with Soviet Russia. 
* * * 

THE curse of the French policy of military attack 
upon Russia is that its effects cannot be confined 
to the Russian-Polish frontier. It is having repercus- 
sions everywhere in Europe. It has now created a 
difficult and dangerous “Danzig problem.” Here, 
again, the roots of the trouble are to be found in the 
Versailles Peace, that seed-bed of unrest and war. In 
order to weaken Germany and strengthen Poland, a 
fantastic status was created for the “Free City of 
Danzig,’’ which was to be partly “free,’’ partly under 
the League, and partly under Poland. Now the German 
population of Danzig are refusing to allow munitions to 
be sent through their city for Poland to use in her war 
against Russia. The French have been demanding that 
force shall be used by the Allies to compel the Danzigers 
to let the munitions through, and Mr. George and Signor 
Giolitti have apparently yielded on this point to the 
French. So that the unrest and bloddshed will now 
spread to Danzig. The legal position of the Allies in 
this matter is by no means clear. The clauses of the 
Treaty with regard to Danzig have not yet been fully 
carried out, and the consequenee is that Sir Reginald 
Tower, though he has been appointéd High Commissioner 
by the League under Article 103, cannot as yet act as 
such: he is still acting as High Commissioner appointed 
by the Allies under Article 101, and it is therefore argued 
apparently that the Allies can give him orders to compel 
the transit of munitions to Poland. 

* * * 

Tue Egyptian settlement promises to be one of those 
events upon which both the Government and the country 
can justly pride itself. The Milner Mission and the 
Egyptian delegation have found it possible to arrive at 
agreement upon certain fundamental points, the most 
important of which are that Great Britain shall recognize 
the independence of Egypt and withdraw the army of 
occupation, except for a small garrison to be maintained 
in the Canal zone. The Capitulations are to be abolished, 
Egypt is to control her own foreign policy, and to have 
her own diplomatic representatives abroad, while there 
are to be no more British “ advisers’ in the Egyptian 
Ministries. The final agréement will be negotiated be- 
tween representatives of the British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments, and will be embodied in a treaty between 
Egypt and this country. Six months ago no one 
could have believed that the Government would have 
dealt with the Egyptian problem with such wisdom and 
generosity, for this act must rank with Campbell-Banner- 
man’s treatment of the Boers as among the few fair and 
generous actions of Imperialist Powers. Yet the whole 
thing reveals the amazing inconsistency of our present 
policy. If we withdraw from and recognize the indepen- 
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dence of Egypt, which has been called strategically the 
spinal column of the British Empire, how can we possibly 
defend our policy in Ireland and Mesopotamia? 

* * * 

THE truth’ about Mesopotamia is only gradually 
being revealed to the public and possibly even to the 
Cabinet. The whole country from Samawa in the south 
to Mosul in the north, and from Ramadie in the west to 
the eastern frontier, is up in arms against us. The 
British garrison in Kufa which was invested early in July 
is still invested by 2,000 Arabs. Kufa is only 60 miles 
from Baghdad, and when a British force can be cut off 
at that distance from the headquarters of the British 
administration for six weeks, it means that the whole 
country must be in open revolt. According to 
Article 22 of the Covenant the wishes of the Arabs 
of Mesopotamia are “ to be a principal consideration in 
the selection of the Mandatory ” for Mesopotamia, and 
we are maintaining an army of some 100,000, spending 
fifty millions and slaughtering 10,000 of the inhabitants 
in order to induce the survivors to select us as their 
Mandatory. Our efforts have proved unsuccessful owing 
to the fact, as Colonel Lawrence has stated, that our 
administration is ‘ bloody and inefficient.” That ad- 
ministration is now engaged in hanging “ rebels’’ in 
Baghdad. The solution of this problem would have been 
easy six months ago; it now presents considerable diffi- 
culty. There is no excuse for our occupation of Mesopo- 
tamia, and we shall now have to clear out of it “ bag 
and baggage.” The difficulty with be, after what has 
happened, to convince the Arabs of our good faith, for 
somehow or other we must arrange for the withdrawal 
of our forces and the establishment of an Arab ad- 
ministration. The best news is that Mr. St. John Philby 
is leaving almost immediately with Sir Percy Cox, and 
that apparently they have been given wide powers in 
order to effect a settlement. Mr. Philby is not only 
known and trusted by the Arabs, but he knows and 
understands our international obligations under the 
Covenant and treaties. 


* * * 


THE dispute between the miners and the Govern- 
ment has approached its critical stage this week. The 
ballot vote has been taken in all the coalfields, and 
although the full official figures have not yet been 
announced there is unhappily little ground for hope that 
the decision will be cast against a strike. Unofficial 
reports from the mining districts suggest that, while there 
is some difference of opinion, the advice to strike given 
by the National Delegate Conference has been followed 
by a large majority. The popular leaders have, if 
anything, hardened their attitude. Mr. Smillie declared 
at Wrexham on Monday that the miners would not 
climb down, and Messrs. Brace and Hartshorn have 
given the strongest personal endorsement to the strike 
roovement. On the other hand the Government has 
stated pretty plainly that it means to fight the thing 
through, and the only hint of a possible compromise from 
that side is a suggestion that a pledge by the 
miners to increase output might lead to a reconsidera- 
tion of the wages question. The executives of the Triple 
Alliance will have an opportunity when they meet on 
Tuesday of intervening as peacemakers. ‘There is 
abundant reason for this on general industrial grounds. 
But an overwhelming motive is the necessity for prevent- 
ing a conflict which would overshadow the vastly more 
important mission of Labor to-end war in Europe. It 
will be impossible to concentrate the nation’s mind on 
the international situation if its activities are paralyzed 
by a coal strike. 
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No Government has ever passed a Coercion Act for 
Ireland so unlimited in its scope as the measure that 
is now to be applied. No Government ever passed any 
Coercion Act against such overwhelming opposition. 
Last Tuesday a Conference of moderate Irishmen was 
held in Dublin to demand Dominion Home Rule, and 
the proceedings opened with a message to the Govern- 
ment demanding the release of the Lord Mayor of Cork, 
and closed with a resolution condemning the Govern- 
ment’s policy of repression. The Conference included, 
in addition to prominent Unionists from the south of 
Ireland like Lord Monteagle, Mr. Hanne-Fingall, lead- 
ing Ulster Unionists like Lord Shaftesbury, Liberals like 
Lord MacDonnell, Home Rulers like Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Captain Stephen Gwynne, and Captain Henry 
Harrison. Catholic and Protestant clergy, Unionist and 
Home Rule landowners, and men of businéss united in 
this protest. Perhaps the best description of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy was given by the O’Conor Don. “ We 
tell Mr. Lloyd George that we will not have kis bayonet 
control. If the Government go on much ‘longer in the 
way they are going now, every one of us before long will 
be damned Republicans.’’ 

* * > 

Is that the object of the Government? It looks 
uncommonly like it. Nobody can pretend that this 
wholesale confiscation of the liberties of a people is 
directed to the suppression of murder and violence. 
What do Englishmen think of a régime under which any 
Irishman may be hauled before a court-martial for an 
act which was not illegal at the time it was committed, 
but is now made an illegal act by regulation? Another 
regulation lays down that if a document is found in a 
house in which I have resided, at any time in the past, 
I am to be treated as if that document were found in 
my possession. Another regulation says that if a 
person refuses to give evidence which a Court believes 
him to possess, he may be court-martialled and sent to 
prison. A court-martial may hold its trials in secret. 
Another regulation makes it an offence to act with a view 
to promoting the objects of an unlawful conviction. The 
regulation throws its net over the great majority of the 
public bodies in Ireland, and it makes it an offence to 
teach the Irish language under the auspices of the Gaelic 
League. The competent naval or military authority 
can blockade any part of Ireland at its pleasure. Any 
Irishman who refuses to assist in such a blockade commits 
an offence against these regulations. Such are some 
of the regulations by which we “‘ restore order’’ in 
Treland. 

* * * 

THE passage of woman’s suffrage in America is, of 
course, a tremendous event. The constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted hy the Senate with the requisite two- 
thirds majority, in June last year, and forthwith the 
The pro- 
cess was held up in March, at a point one short of the 
necessary thirty-six out of the forty-eight States. The 
Governor of Tennessee, appealed to by the President, 
called a special session of the legislature, which ratified 
by the narrowest majority in both houses. The Antis 
are making desperate efforts to delay the Federal 
proclamation, but they appear to have barely the slim- 
mest chance of escaping the autumn elections. The 
estimate of the national women’s vote is 27 millions. If 
only one-half of that huge total should be effectively 
polled on November 2nd, it will be a marvellous thing. 
The majority of women of American stock are believed 
to be strong for, at any rate, the idea of the League of 
Nations, while it is known that they are practically solid 
for a bone-dry America. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


WANTED—A POLICY. 


Most people believe that in politics, if you want black 
to be white, you have only to repeat sufficiently often and 
solemnly that black is white and they wi'l in fact become 
the same thing, namely, grey. So M. Joseph Reinach 
writes to the ‘‘ Times’’ with regard to the existing 
situation, solemyly protesting that France and Britain 
must let not only Russians and Germans, but the whole 
wide world understand ‘‘ that our definitive wills are the 
same—idem velle, idem nolle.’’ Unfortunately in the 
world of facts, which includes Soviet Russia and Poland 
and Germany and war and peace and foreign politics, 
black is not white nor grey, but plain black. The truth 
is that, as we pointed out last week, the “‘ definitive 
wills’’ of France and Britain in Europe are to-day not 
the same, but contradictory. The French Government, 
supported by the French nation, wants one kind of 
thing with regard to Germany and Poland and Russia; 
the British Government, or at least the British people, 
wants exactly the opposite.. The objects of our policies 
are no longer the same, but diametrically opposite. That 
is why it became clear during the last weeks not only to 
Germans and Russians, but to “‘ the whole wide world,’’ 
that the Anglo-French Entente no longer exists in the 
world of facts. 

We have said that the British Government wants 
one thing and the French another, but this, unfortu- 
nately, is only half of the truth. The French want to 
keep Germany indefinitely bound down in the fetters of 
military and economic defeat, and for this purpose to 
build up a European system dominated by French 
military supremacy and composed of a circle of small 
armed States under the control of France. The British 
Government, even in its worst moments, has never 
wanted this. In general and in the abstract it has 
vaguely wanted to reconstruct Europe on peaceful lines 
and to give every nation in Europe a fair chance. But 
in foreign politics it is not sufficient to have general and 
abstract intentions; it is absolutely essential that one 
should have a definite, clear-cut policy. The reason why 
Europe two years after the end of the war is still not 
settling down is largely because, while the French 
Government and the Quai d’Orsay have had a well- 
defined policy and have steadily pursued it, Mr. Lloyd 
George and the British Government have never had a 
consistent policy of any kind. Like all opportunists— 
and the Prime Minister is an opportunist without one 
tinge of principle—they have been at the mercy of any 
wind blowing steadily from any quarter, and as a result 
they have always in the end drifted in the direction in 
which French politicians and generals wished them to go. 

Nowhere has this absence of a reasoned and con- 
sistent policy been more fatal than in Mr. George’s 
handling of the Russian situation. So far as the Prime 
Minister possesses any intellectual life at all, he seems 
to have fitfully realized that there can be no peace or 
recovery in Europe unless Russia and the east of Europe 
are allowed to settle down. British interests and common 
humanity and sanity in this instance combined to point 
clearly to only one possible policy. The whole weight 
of British influence should have been thrown on the side 
of peace and settled government, and every opportunity 
taken to stabilize the existing political situations, to 
promote economic relations, and to discourage military 
adventures. Such a policy would have meant, and would 
to-day mean, direct opposition to the French policy in 





Russia and Eastern Europe. The French were occupied 


| in arming and aggrandizing Poland to serve as an armed 
thorn in the eastern side of Germany ; they were lopping 


such parts away from eastern Germany as they thought 
would weaken her militarily and economically; their 
missions, military and economic, were trying to lay the 
foundations of an anti-German and anti-Russian alliance 
of small States under French hegemony. This policy 
bears on its face full evidence of its paternity in the 
Quai d’Orsay, that curious museum of foreign policy 
and conservatism from which brilliant French officials 
sedulously attempt to reinoculate the world with dead 
ideas. The French Foreign Office never learns and never 
changes. In 1891 it had provided France with an ally, 
Russia, whose duty it was in a European war to fall 
upon Germany from the east. In 1919 Germany had 
been crushed militarily and economically, but the Quai 
d’Orsay still had to provide some Power to play the part 
of France’s ally in the next European war. Bolshevik 
Russia was assumed to be pro-German and therefore 
unavailable, and so the choice fell upon Poland. And 
since Bolshevik Russia was pro-German, Poland and 
every other instrument! had to be used immediately not 
only against Germany in the west but against the Soviet 
Government in the east. War in the east against the 
Bolsheviks, through Koltchak, Denikin, the Archangel 
Government, Yudenitch, Poland, Petliura, and now 
Wrangel, has thus become an integral part of French 
foreign policy. 

Now it is true that Mr. George and the majority 
of the British Cabinet have realized that this French 
policy is not theirs or Great Britain’s. But they have 
never had a policy to oppose to it. When one looks back 
over the two years which have passed since the armistice, 
it is amazing to see, considering the part which Britain 
played in the final stages of the war, how little has been 
her influence upon the subsequent settlement in Europe. 
The main lines of the settlement both on the Rhine and 
the Vistula are French; the war against Russia is a 
French conception. These ara the concrete materializa- 
tions of a French policy. But there has been and there 
is no British policy, and therefore you cannot point to 
any important fact in the European situation to-day and 
say: “That is the direct result of the British ideal.’ 
After his double somersault at Lucerne, it seems 
almost useless to plead with such a man as Mr. 
Lloyd George when it is essential that he should 
formulate such a policy and stick to it. But 
until he does so, he will continue to be dragged 
at the heels of the French Government, of Mr. 
Churchill, and casual adventurers, and, what is perhaps 
more dangerous, of events. When Koltchak seems to 
be winning, British troops are sent to Archangel and 
there is to be “no shaking hands with murder’”’ ; when 
the Bolsheviks account for Koltchak, there is no war 
with Russia, end all British troops are to be with- 
drawn; while Denikin still has a chance, Mr. Churchill 
is allowed his gamble on Yudenitch; but, as soon 
as the Bolsheviks again come out on top, the idea of 
reopening trade relations with Russia is re-adopted. 
The French are allowed to set the Poles on Russia, and, 
when the Poles seem to be winning, trade negotiations 


flag. Then comes a rapid reversal of fortune, and the ‘ 


Russians stand at the gates of Warsaw. Mr. George is 
once more openly and sternly for peace, and is apparently 
on the point of recognizing the Soviet Government. 
Again fortune plays one of her dramatic tricks and the 
Red Army is beaten back, and immediately Mr. 
George doubles in his tracks and a stern Note 
issues from Lucerne accusing the Soviet Govern- 
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ment of bad faith and threatening that “no free Gov- 
ernment can either acknowledge or deal with the Soviet 
Oligarchy.”’ 

This is not statesmanship, but the tight-rope 
dancing of an incorrigible opportunist. If Mr. George 
had been a statesman he would have divined that the 
time had come to allow the French to tread the path 
of their own policy alone, while he formulated a British 
policy in Europe and towards Russia. It is not difficult 
to say what the lines of such a policy should be. They, are 
ruled plainly for him both by the almost unanimous feel- 
ing of the British people and by the existing conditions in 
Europe. What Europe and Britain want, first and last, 
is an interval, at any rate, of peace and settled govern- 
ment. In Russia we have a de facto Government which, 
whatever its merits or demerits, has proved itself capable 
of securing peace and recuperation east of Finland, 
Poland; and Hungary. If the attacks upon the Soviet 
Government by adventurers and by Poland had not been 
encouraged, and if we had steadily aimed at restoring 
normal relations between Russia and Western Europe, 
peace might have settled upon the east from the Baltic 
to the Aigean twelve months ago. <A British Govern- 
ment that knew its own mind for « couple of weeks 
together could adopt this policy as its own. But it 
must be adopted honestly and pursued consistently. It 
implies, as Mr. Asquith pointed out in the House of 
Commons, the recognition of the Soviet Government by 
this country. That, in fact, is the only safe and honor- 
able course to pursue. The Soviet Government has every 
claim to be formally acknowledged as the Government 
of Russia, and to all intents and purposes Mr. George 
has already recognized it as such. But as long as formal 
recognition is not granted, the door is still left open to 
the support of the adventures of Koltchaks, Denikins, 
and Wrangels, and to the theatrical enterprises of the 
Poles, the worst of the political failures that the Treaty 
of Versailles dug up from the past of Europe. British 
policy, however, requires peace, hot adventures, and 
peace to-day in Eastern Europe can only be founded 
upon the recognition of the Soviet Government. 





PROCESSIONAL. 


Reavers of official communications about Mesopotamia 
will note with some interest the language in which the 
Arabs are described. They are spoken of as “ rebels ”’ ; 
such and such an area, we are told, is ‘‘ in revolt’’; 
“the revolutionary movement is becoming anarchical.’’ 
The population to whom these terms are applied is living 
on its own territory with the legal status of Turkish 
subjects. Is it against Turkey that they are in revolt? 
No; they are making war on the officials and soldiers 
of a Power which professes to be helping them to organize 
their political and economic life. These officials have 
been so successful in that task that seven times as large 
a force as the Turks kept in Mesopotamia is found to be 
too small to maintain order. Of the achievements of 
our Government since the armistice it is difficult to single 
out any one as the most remarkable, but this particular 
exploit will take a good deal of beating. Standing by 
itself it should be enough to close the political career of 
every Minister concerned in it. In cold figures, we are 
spending already on this war against three millions of 
Arabs more than we spend on the education of the British 
people. Thousands of lives, British and Indian, will be 
sacrificed, and every death in Mesopotamia lies directly 
at the door of Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues. 
Meanwhile the world looks on with malicious amusement 





at this spectacle of justly punished perfidy. For perfidy 
it is to promise a population its freedom and then to 
hang and shoot men for claiming it until you have the 
whole country in a state of war. 


The British people have never authorized this war. 
They have been kept in ignorance of the methods by 
which our services as Mandatory Power have been com- 
mended to the Arabs of Mesopotamia. Colonel 
Lawrence, who knows the modern Arab of the Middle 
East better than any other living man, tells us that those 
methods have been worse than the methods of General 
Dyer. There have been ugly suspicions about the 
measures taken to compel tribes to pay their taxes, 
taxes much heavier than the taxes they paid under the 
Turkish régime, and these suspicions found expression 
in a speech of Colonel Herbert’s in the House of 
Commons, where mention was made of the use that has 
been made of aeroplanes and tanks. Colonel Lawrence 
describes the conduct of our administration in an article 
in the ‘‘ Sunday Times.’’ ‘‘ Things have been far worse 
than we have been told, our administration more bloody 
and inefficient than the public knows. It is a disgrace 
to our imperial record and may soon be too inflamed for 
any ordinary cure.’’ ‘‘ Self-determination papers,’’ says 
Colonel Lawrence, ‘‘ favorable to England were extorted 
in Mesopotamia in 1919 by official pressure, by aeroplane 
demonstration, by deportation to India.’’ Colonel 
Wilson and his colleagues are here charged with conduct 
which is not merely a gross offence against the people of 
Mesopotamia and the people of Great Britain, but a 
gross offence against the Peace Conference. There have 
been, Heaven knows, impostures enough over mandates 
and the League of Nations, but even our hardened world 
will be a little shocked to learn that Arabs were actually 
deported from Mesopotamia in order to secure a mandate 
for Great Britain. If ever France and Britain turn 
King’s evidence against each other what a story will be 
disclosed to the world of the methods by which these 
two Powers have given effect to their lofty professions 
in the Middle East! Both Powers are reaping the 
inevitable consequences of bloodshed, expenditure, and 
political complications of which nobody can see the 
issue. 

We confess that the study of the sequence of events 
that has involved us in this war makes it difficult for us 
to understand the state of mind which sees in the action 
of the Labor Party and Trade Unions a fortnight ago 
a danger to our national stability. We should have © 
thought that it was a direct return to stability. It is an 
extremely unstable thing to allow a few Ministers who 
are quite unable to speak the truth in Parliament, a few 
officials who do not conceal their contempt for moderation 
or restraint, a House of Commons which long since ceased 
to represent the nation, to plunge the people of these 


- islands into as many wars as they please without protest 


from the mass of people who bear the burden and pay 
the price. Who has respected the constitution, or our 
traditions or our sober interests or our reputation for 
honest dealing in this chapter of our history? It is pretty 
safe to predict that the best energies of England and 
France will be engaged for some years in the task of 
pacifying the Arabs of Mesopotamia and Syria unless 
there is a complete change of policy. Of that we see no 
hope until we recognize that the réle of Arab and 
European must be reversed; until the Arab does the 
ruling in Arab countries and the European becomes a 
subordinate adviser, until, in fact, we apply the lesson 
of Egypt to Mesopotamia. This involves, in our judg- 
ment, the deletion of national mandates. 

By what right do we claim authority over these 
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populations? The right, we are told, which is also a 
duty, to see that the natural resources of the world are 
not wasted or neglected. In the name of this right we 
spend millions of money on gueriila war, keep the 
country in a state of disorder as complete as the worst 
native anarchy could produce, and kill off the men who 
ought to do the irrigation and the cultivation to secure 
The 
right, says the English official, to keep India’s doorsteps 
clean. 


for the world the enjoyment of these resources. 


But that is to put ourselves in the position 
of Austria after 1815. Austria claimed the right to 
withhold freedom from other peoples because she had 
We know how 
Are we going to make 
Asia Minor pay as heavily for a similar claim to-day? 


to consider the security of her Empire. 
Europe paid for that claim. 


The truth is that we cannot defend India by 
merely extending our political authority, by such 
methods as the Persian agreement and the sub- 


jugation of Mesopotamia; we can only defend India by 
living with these populations on terms that involve no 
antagonism between our interests and their national and 
racial spirit. France may refuse to abandon her preten- 
sions in Syria, and she may prefer to enter on a long and 
exhausting struggle in the name of historical tradition 
or missionary duties, or under any other disguise for 
material ambition. It is possible that the Colonial party 
are stronger than the more cautious and sober elements 
in the French nation. But of England it is certainly 
true that for one man who wants to conquer Mesopo- 
tamia or to leave rulers like the administrators who have 
brought us into this war, there are a hundred who are 
only anxious to stop a purposeless sacrifice of life, fame, 
and treasure. By way of contrast, therefore, let us turn 
to the story of our withdrawal from Egypt. 





RECESSION AL. 

WueEN the last chapter of the story of the British Empire 
comes to be written, it will close, we suspect, with a 
compliment. Its material glory wil! be adequately 
described. Full justice will be done to the fighting spirit 
of England, and the power of natural expansicn which 
belongs to her sea-faring sons; while the moral lapses 
incidental to Empire-making will serve to set these 
triumphs in due shade and proportion. But the eye of 
the international] historian will finally come to rest on a 
“The British Empire,’’ he 
‘lasted so long because it possessed the gift of 
adaptation.’’ And in this connection the archivist will 
quote, we hope, the crucial case of Egypt. ‘‘ In the nick 
of time,”’ he will say, ‘‘ Britain took the prudent line of 
Augustus and Hadrian. She saw that the old relation- 
ship between East and West had determined, and that 
she must find a new one. So she sought it in India and in 
Egypt, and laying down her doctrine of Western domin- 
ance, took the East into partnership and built the still 
existing bridge of the Middle Kingdoms.’’ 

It is in some such spir:t as this that we presume it 
has been resolved to replace the British Protectorate of 
Egypt by a Treaty of Alliance between the two countries 
which restores the Egypt of the Capitulation (that is up 
to the border of the Soudan) to a place among the nations 
freer than she enjoyed even in the days of Mehemet Ali. 
The issue is one for mutual congratulation. Zaghlul 
Pasha has won a greater victory than any Nationalist 
leader of his time, and won it without firing a shot. But 
his success was prepared for him by the fact that our 
trusteeship in Egypt was finished, and that the time had 
come to hand over the estate to the rightful heir. It 


point of scientific criticism. 
will say, 


! 


is impossible to read Sir Valentine Chirol’s revealing 
book* without feeling that British rule in Egypt had 
reached the only end that a purely foreign administra- 
tion could hope to accomplish. Brit’sh soldiers had saved 
the country from the barbarian flood. British adminis- 
trators had pulled her out of the pit of bankruptcy. The 
peasants had been attached to the soil, and given a 
sufficiency of water to make it fertile; and with the 
fortuitous gold which the war poured into her lap, 
Egypt stands to-day not only free but rich, and not only 
rich but the richest small State in the world. Let us 
take credit, and no undue credit, for the result. Lord 
Cromer and his successors had wonderful material to 
work on. The traveller can see no such picture of inces- 
sant toil as the crowded banks of the Nile exhibit to him, 
and if the war brought a horrid return of the corvée and 
the courlash, the emergence of the free Egyptian land- 
holder—as free that is to say as the landlord and 


the money-lender will allow—is in the main the 
brilliant issue of British  statesmanship. But 
there is one thing which we did not do in 


Egypt, and which time and fate have now decreed we 
shall never do. We gave Egypt the model, incomplete if 
you will, of scientific government. We never gave her 
institutions. When we, a people in the foremost files 
of time, leave Egypt to the Egyptians, as we are about to 
do, we bequeath them a country without a Constitution, 
a Code of Law, a system of education, or a University 
worthy of the name. We leave her village life unre- 
formed and in its physical aspects untouched from the 
neglect of centuries. We bequeath to her new governors 
an all but illiterate population. And we have barely 
envisaged the Roman plan of enlisting the best thought 
and character of the people in the simple task of adminis- 


tering a country three-fourths of whose politics 
depend on the management of Nile water. The 
story of British administration in Egypt falls 


within a single chapter. With all its limitations, Lord 
Cromer’s work of material amelioration was the deed of a 
master. It was achieved with a handful of disciples, and 
it never had a sequel. The more officials we added to 
his exiguous staff the less they did.+ Something lacking 
in our genius, a touch of spiritual sympathy with the 
people, and of political courage in our approach to them, 
stayed the work of reconstruction at the point when it 
might well have risen to moral grandeur. The second 
stage of the British occupation of Egypt is that of an 
Imperialism in decline. 

But the final dissolvent of the Egyptian occupation 
wasthe war. For the war brought a return of the social, 
though not the economic, evils from which Lord Cromer 
had relieved the fellaheen. The country had been 
formally exempted -from service in a struggle which was 
none of its making. But in practice scores of thousands 
of Egyptian natives were forced into the later drafts of 
the Labor Corps, and the peasantry found themselves 
mulcted in heavy contributions of beasts and supplies. 
Sir Valentine Chirol recalls the unpleasant fact that 
these services passed without a word of thanks from the 
Government that drew upon them without stint. The 
country’s sole reward was to see her independence sapped 
by a new growth of British officials, and destroyed by 
the proclamation of the Protectorate. Its retort was 
the demand for complete independence, which has now 
in fact, and substantially in form, been granted. <A 
series of capital errors of tact and behavior, coupled with 





*“The Egyptian Problem.” (Macmillan & Co.) 


+ Since 189 the number of British officials in Egypt rose from 
286 to 1671, with a decrease, acknowledged by Sir Valentine Chirol, 
in ability and experience. 
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a steady lowering of the standard of knowledge and 
ability in our officials, had left the Administration with- 
out friends in any of the classes and races of modern 
Egypt. ‘The machine was overworked and run down. 
But its fault was that it was a machine and nothing 
more. It had gathered a great store of benefits, and 
dispensed them with a liberal hand. But it had never 
attempted to reach the soul of the Egyptian people, and 
so it has happened that one of the great military and 
civil feats of the governing Englishman has begun and 
ended with an Occupation. 

That the new relationship has been wisely conceived 
we have little doubt; nor do we share Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s evident fears for its stability. If indeed it be 
true that after nearly forty years of mastery of Egypt 
we have left one of the most intelligent of Eastern races 
unprovided with a governing or an official class, 
Imperialism is its own accuser and judge. But in moving 
out of Egypt’s way, while remaining by her side as a 
friend and adviser, we have done our best to ensure the 
success of this essay in a mixed Eastern and Western 
civilization. Egypt is a simple problem in government ; 
and if her rich will abstain from oppressing her poor, 
they may well make a better job of it than we made of 
Victorian Lancashire. Egypt under Great Britain was 
less a State than an outpost of Levantine trade. But 


| 
| 
| 
| 





with our departure the Capitulations come to an end, 
and the reign of equal law and taxation for native and 
foreigner begins. The Sudan does not indeed revert to 
her. But she will claim an equal share with us in the 
distribution of the waters of the Blue and White 
Nile; and as the Empire begins to take in sail, and to 
concentrate on the tremendous problems of its life nearer 
home, that dominion of the sand will lose its charm for 
the adventurous Englishman. 


Elsewhere there is pure 
gain. 


We are quit of a desperate and losing struggle 
with a united people of great political aptitude. We 
spare the best part of an Army Corps. We acquire a 
friend and a house of call on our way to the East, and 
an absolute security for that passage. We pacify 
Mohammedan India, and re-open the fast closing path 
of the Montagu reforms. We husband our strength, 
moral, financial, political, and rise refreshed from at 
least one of the miserable conflicts of the war. We 
create a nation, instead of destroying one; and build a 
bit of the new world instead of waging insensate strife 
on its most plastic material. Imperialism is indeed 
stricken. Henceforth it is bound to recede in the 
national consciousness, and to take an ever lower and less 
honored place in the fabric of the British Common- 
wealth. And that, in our 
gain of all. 


view, is the greatest 








A NEW ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


By Greorce D. Herron. 


I. 

As a result of a recent journey of observation, I find 
Italy teeming with a purpose and promise that quite 
contradict the opinion or impression prevalent abroad. 
I talked with postal and railway strikers, with university 
students and professors, with contadini end the pro- 
prietors of the lands they till, with members of the 
Government, and finally at some length with Italy’s 
brave and exemplary King—who had just returned from 
what he termed a very interesting ani enjoyable holiday 
among the charcoal-burners of the Maremma. As the 
conclusion of all that I have seen and heard, I am con- 
vinced that Italy is potential with a spiritual renaissance 
that may have a remarkable and formative effect upon 
the future of Europe. 

The chauvinism manifested by students and 
nationalists during the war, and stimulated by the dis- 
tinctly military class, has ceased to exist; or it exists in 
so small a degree that it counts for nothing either in 
the councils of the Government or in the aspirations of 
the Italian people. If one wishes proof of this, he has 
only to ask an Italian about d’Annunzio. 
reflects a moment, as one making an effort to recall 
something that he had quite forgotten about, and then 
laughs. And that is the truth about Italy and 
d’ Annunzio. 

Fiume remains, it is true, and it is easy to under- 
stand why. It is not merely because Fiume is an Italian 
town, but because it is the back-dccr of the Italian 
house, that Italy concerns herself about Fiume’s political 
state. ‘‘If there were such a thing as a real Society 
of Nations, if a brotherhood of the peoples were any- 
where in prospect,’’ said an Italian statesman to me, 
‘“‘ then we would not need to protect our back-door. We 
wish this need did not exist. We are heartily tired of 


The Italian’ 





the question of Fiume and would gladly renounce it, so 
far as we are concerned, if we were certain of the town 
not becoming the possession of our real or potential 
enemies. In any case, you may be sure that Italy’s 
whole attention is now turned within. It is our domestic 
situation that concerns us—our need of social recon- 
struction and the need of a regeneration of the Italian 
national soul.’’ 


Il. 

The regeneration of that national soul is proceeding 
apace. It is manifest in all the present trend and genius 
of Italy’s literature. We have the extraordinary 
Giovanni Papini, for instance, turning from futurist art 
and politics to Christ. We hear him proclaiming to the 
Italian people that nothing can save civilization from 
disintegration except the conversion of men and institu- 
tions to the real Christ. Not the Christ of the theologians 
or prelates, but the Christ of the apostles, of the fisher- 
men, and the tent-makers, and the slaves. We have 
Amendola, before the war a philosophical recluse, now 
appearing as 2 member of Parliament and making, the 
other day, the most remarkable speech that has been 
heard in any European Parliament for many years. We 
may hear another Italian deputy and @ member of an 
ancient family, the Duca di Cesaro, insisting that civi- 
lization has become so materialistic in its psychology, as 
well as in its political and economic machinery, that it is 
better for mankind that it perish. Our duty is to 
prepare ourselves and others, he would say, for the 
creation of the new world amidst the falling ruins of the 
old. 

You will find there, in nearly every university 
town and in all the principal cities, groups of young 


| professional men, as well as students, who take an 


attitude similar to that expressed by the Duca di:Cesaro. 
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The old world-order is doomed, they hold, and they are 
to prepare and consecrate themselves to the building of 
the new order. In Florence, gathered about the 
Philosophical Library, some years ago founded by a 
wonderful American woman, Mrs. Julia H. Scott, is one 
of such of these groups under the leadership of Dr. 
Roberto Assogioli, the young psychologist who is well 
known to many Americans. Its very presence has 
changed the whole spiritual atmosphere of Florence. In 
the university of Naples is a still more remarkable move- 
ment—a group of young men living the lives of actual 
saints. They are quietists, at the present time, and 
hard to get at unless you already know some one of them. 
But the austerity of their lives, the blend of high intel- 
lectual understanding with spiritual perception and pur- 
pose, speak for themselves. 

All in all, deep beneath all political end economic 
disturbances, parallel with the perilous problems 
inwardly besetting the nation, are the promise and 
potency of a new and younger Italy—an Italy the heir 
of both Virgil and St. Peter, of Francis Assisi and Dante, 
of both Mazzini and Cavour. So eager is this new 
spring-time, that the Italian soil indeed is crackling 
with it, and the air pungent with its early buds and 
blossoms. It promises Europe that third synthesis, that 
third unity, of which Mazzini prophesied so fervently. 
Rome once gave political unity through the legions and 
the Cesars; she gave a second unity through the great 
abbots and the Popes. She must yet give a new and 
final unity—a unity at once spiritual and social, and 
involving co-operative labor and a brotherhood of nations 
throughout Europe. 


Ill. 


Moreover, something of this vision is passing before 
the men now governing Italy. ‘‘ The time has arrived,”’ 
said Count Sforza to me, “ when the highest ideals of 
Italy’s past constitute the only practical politics for 
Italy’s future. The new watchword and the powerful 
motive of Italian policy is ‘reconciliation.’ Italy must 
become the reconciler of Europe, or else Europe will 
perish—this is the thought of the men in power at Rome 
to-day.’’ 

Fortunately, Italy had in Prime Minister Nitti, at the 
most critical moment, about the first political economist 
of Continental Europe. Unlike the politicians of France 
and England, he knew the problems that he had to deal 
with. The belated invitation to Germany to present her 
case to the Peace Conference in the meeting at Spa, the 
somewhat more conciliatory attitude towards Germany 
and Russia—all this is due to the tactful yet persistent 
pressure of Nitti. And now Giolitti, and practically all 
who have to do with the Government, are determined 
to have done with the things that brought the war and 
the still more disastrous peace upon Europe. In Italy, 
if nowhere else, are the true signs of the times discerned. 

This is manifested in the coming of Italy to the 
rescue of Austria. It began with the spontaneous move 
ment of the Italian cities for the saving of the Austrian 
children. Every city of importance arranged public 
homes and provided the means to care for these starving 
little ones. Thousands upon thousands were not only 
placed in such homes in different cities, under the care of 
nurses and teachers, but other thousands were scattered 
among peasants and workmen. Let it be remembered, 
too, in this connection, that Italy herself is poor; yet 
out of her poverty she gave freely and joyfully. “This 
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is our revenge cgainst our ancient enemies,’’ said certain 
Italians, “to wipe away all memories and causes of 
enmity in sincere friendship and helpfulness.’’ It is 
worthy of note, also, that pending the long and criminal 
delay of the Peace Conference to provide for Austria, 
Italy has sent to Vienna twenty million quarters of wheat 
out of her own scant stores. 

The recent visit of Renner, the Austrian Prime 
Minister, to Italy has had a marvellous effect upon both 
peoples. Renner and his people have been profoundly 
moved by their reception in Italy, and some of them have 
well said that this was the first generous hand or hope 
that had been held out to them since the beginning of 
their calamities, I was in Rome when Renner and his 
companions were there. It was indeed profoundly 
significant as well as touching to see the perfectly genuine 
and spontaneous sympathy, the chivalrous yet sorrowful 
respect, shown by the people toward these representa- 
tives of their beaten and broken enemies. An Austrian 
or a German in Rome is treated with that ancient and 
forgotten chivalry of the victor for the vanquished. There 
is no resentment, no revenge, no hatred. There is only 
a desire to help the foe to his feet, to feed his starving 
children, and to be friends with him. Nothing like what 
I saw in Rome could conceivably happen in Paris or in 
New York; nor, I imagine, in London. 


IV. 


I have not said much of what will naturally and 
rightly seem the fundamental problem—namely, Italian 
economic confusion and the outcome thereof. Will Italy 
become Bolshevist or Socialist? Or will some sort of 
industrial and social democracy emerge that will not fall 
exactly into either category ? 

Before answering or prophesying, I would call atten- 
tion to the attitude of the present Government toward the 
people. Giolitti and his associates are determinedly 
following one course—that is, they are telling the people 
the truth. This is the precise, opposite of the course 
followed by the governing politicians of the Entente. 
Giolitti and his fellow-governors have told the Italian 
people starkly and comprehensively the actual economic 
condition of the country ; have made clear to the Italians 
they must not depend upon America or England for 
financial help; have told them they must strip them- 
selves to the bone and work out their economic salvation, 
if it is to be worked out at all. The Italian Government 
has also insisted on utmost liberty of discussion concern- 
ing these problems. The most rabid Bolshevist may talk 
his Bolshevism in Parliament if he wants to. There is in 
Italy to-day, and in no other country of the world, 
freedom of thovght and speech. The Government sub- 
stantially says to the people: ‘‘ You must choose how 
we are to get out of our situation ; we think you are not 
ready yet to take over the management of industry and 
of the State; but we do not intend to prevent you 
forcibly from doing it if you decide to try it, but we 
believe you need a generation of preparation ; we will do 
all we can, and do it as fast as we can, towards securing 
the things that you desire—not only better economic 
condition but participation in production and distribu- 
tion. But this will have to be a process of education and 
evolution, and not of an instantaneous violence—for this 
can only bring down ruin upon you and all of us at the 
present time.’’ 

As to what the Italian people will do, no one can 
be certain ; one can only express an opinion. My opinion 
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is that Italy will not become a Sccialist State in the 
Marxian sense. Neither will Italy become Bolshevist and 
establish a proletarian dictatorship. The Italian is too 
individualistic; too fond of his freedom, to submit to 
such a régime as now prevails in Moscow or as would 
have prevailed in Germany if the Prussian Socialism of 
Marx had captured the power some years ago, 

But Italy will cease to be a capitalist society. The old 
economic order is confessedly doomed. Italy will work 
out some sort of an industrial and social democracy—a 
democracy indeed which will be the very essence of true 
Socialism, but which will accord much more with Mazzini 
than with the distinctly Prussian programme of the older 
Socialists. 

Moreover, in the working out of this Italian pro- 
gramme, if it proceed not by violence but progressively 
and pedagogically, there will be little opposition from the 
old nobility or even from the Royal House itself. As 
between the sheer capitalist régime and essential social 
and industrial democracy, the old mnoblesse of Italy 
prefers the democracy—prefers it without hesitation or 
qualification. ‘‘ Indeed, it is a phenomenon of the present 
moment,’’ as the Duca di Cesaro said to me, “ that the 
hatred of capitalism in itself has become quite as pro- 
found and pronounced with us as with the proletaire: 


it is merely a short time until our aspirations become 
identical.’’ 


2 


To sum up the matter, I should say that Italy is the 
one country in Europe wherein there is the possibility 
of a comparatively peaceful social revolution—that is, a 
revolution resulting from the utmost frankness and 
freedom of discussion on all sides and between all classes, 
and from a gradual fusion of the workers and the intel- 
lectuals in one aspiration and progress toward a new and 
free society. I do not say that this quality of revolution 
is certain. But I say that it is possible in Italy—and 
nowhere else. There are most assuredly troublous times 
ahead. There will be strikes and riots, in one place and 
another, almost every week if not every day of the week. 
Even Soviets may spring up, in this city and that, or 
even be nationally tried for a fortnight. But I do not 
believe that there will be in Italy any repetition of 
Russia—though practically the whole of Italy, from the 
downmost laborer to the upmost man in the Government, 
is unqualifiedly opposed to the Entente policy toward 
Russia, and in utmost sympathy with the Russian people 
in their efforts to liberate and reconstitute themselves. 

Yet Italy will not go the Russian way. Her new 
society will be something profoundly different in both 
its psychology and its structure. It will not be built 
upon any materialist philosophy of life or interpretation 
of history. It will more likely approach—by the way of 
Mazzini and Kropotkin—the pattern provided by the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

What is now potential in Italy—in the soul of Italy 
as distinguished from the outward phenomena of the 
moment—is a new renaissance. But it is a renaissance 
as wholly spiritual as the renaissance of glorious memory 
was wholly intellectual. If the nation can get safely 
through the next year or two without a violent upheaval, 
and if the germinating spiritual springtime be allowed to 
put forth its full glory, then I confidently expect from 
Italy a new European initiative, and the elements of a 
more Christian civilization. 























A Hondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


So the weathercock veers again; and Mr. George’s 
hand kills or maims the only thing approaching a policy, 
his light mind had ever conceived. What perfidy, one 
thinks, and what folly! There is not a line of the re 
proaches he addresses to the Russians which does not 
apply to himself; but even if they were all true, his 
method is his condemnation. He was, or professed 
to be, in negotiation with the Soviet Government. He 
thought, or professed to think, that the terms announced 
to the Poles differed in one part, by no means a capital 
or even a salient one, from those he communicated to the 
House of Commons on August 10th. [There is no con- 
tradiction, only an expansion, but let that pass.] Why 
then, if he desired peace, did he not refer his misgivings 
to M. Kameneff? He made no communication; but 
merely roared out an ultimatum at the top of his voice. 
Does any reader of his shallow psychology ask for an 
explanation? It leaps to the eye. The Poles have won 
a victory; and the French pressure has hardened. 
Mr. George’s power of resistance melts away. Lacking 
the wit and the moral force to await events, or to interpret 
them in the light of a true conception of his country‘s 
need and the world’s, he drifts away on the surface of 
things, where alone he is at home. 


As for his discovery of a vital point of difference 
between the terms of August 10th and those of August 
19th, or of a breach of faith with England, or of an 
attack on Polish independence, they are mares’ 
nests, The suggestion of a civic militia appeared in the 
sketch which he read out on August 10th, and I believe 
I am correct in saying that neither publicly nor privately 
did he express the smallest objection to it. In any case, 
it is a point of detail and one to be settled by the Poles 
themselves. It was for them to decide whether or not they 
were to have a militia in addition to their ample army. 
If they desired it, the Russians asked for a popularly 
recruited body, not a Junkers’ Corps. Was that unreason- 
able? Was it a provocation to a breach with the Soviet 
Government, and a renewed threat of European war? 
The Entente has over and over again dictated to Germany ' 
not only how many men she shall maintain in arms, but 
the character and equipment of the force. The Russians 
only stipulated that the militia should be composed of: 
workers and peasants. They didn’t even insist on their’ 
plan. It was for the Poles @ prendre ou a laisser. Now 
these gentlemen will take nothing, reasonable or 
unreasonable! 





Lert in this rather ridiculous position, ballet- 
master George may prepare a new saut-de-chut. He has 
reacted to the Poles and the French ; now he may choose 
to react to the Russians. But this week he left the Russian 
delegation hanging completely in the air. Four condi- 
tions had been proposed to them as a preliminary for a 
commercial treaty. They were all accepted. Since 
then the delegates have not heard a word, good or bad, 
about commerce, and the only question raised was that 
of the Poles. They were left alone for days, subject 
to the attacks of the Ministerial press, and disabled from . 
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replying to them. They might well have left in disgust, 
having acquired concerning Mr. George the opinion that 
the rest of the world entertains of him. They have 
wisely decided to stay, and have now transmitted 
through Moscow a surrender of the point as to the Civic 
Militia, which was never, of course, an ultimatum. The 
position, therefore, is that the Russians have given Mr. 
George all he asks and the Poles have given him nothing 
at all. What is he going to do next? 


Tue alternative is serious for him, for if the 
Russian peace fails he may have to finish his Parlia- 
mentary year with a confession of general paralysis. 
A valuable Anglo-Russian Treaty might have been 
negotiated; there can be little of it left to-day. 
Mesopotamia, his special creation, is in flames, and 
Nationalist Ireland, his pet aversion, is in active revolu- 
tion. He has antagonized Labor, and broken the Liberal 
Party. Not one of the plans of social reconstruction 
to which his Government has set its hand has come to 
fruition. The finances are in disorder, and trade is in 
decline. Nor does anyone build ori his personality a 
higher hope than the gambler rests on a shift of the 
tables to the number he has chosen. 


He remains because of the want of enter- 
strength, true patriotism, and _self- 
confidence in our public men; because the party system 
is broken, and the personnel of Governments has to be 
collected in separate fragments and not in the mass; and 
because the action of the Opposition is wasted by many 
errors and weaknesses. The Labor Party is a prime 
It has taken the right turn on the European 
Both it and the Liberals have a policy, which 
Mr. George has not and never had. Yet it is on the eve 
of dissipating this immense advantage in an unpopular 
and ill-considered strike. The miners have every right 
to complain of the Government’s slippery dealing 
over nationalization. But they have no right to force it 
on the country. It is not an exclusive miners’ issue, it is 
a tripartite one, even if we exclude the coal-owners, made 
up of miners, consumers, and industry as a whole. And 
it is mere syndicalism for the miners to apportion the 
profits of the trade between themselves and the com- 
munity, and to treat their allotment as final. But what 
are all these issues, important as they are, compared with 
that of European peace? There lies the manifest path 
of Labor, the issue on which at last they fill the grand 
representative réle. Why sink it in the doubtful 
sectionalism of a minor issue? 


prise, moral 


example. 
situation. 


1 am all for the Egyptian settlement ; but to exchange 
the flesh-pots of Egypt for the wastes of Mesopotamia seems 
an expensive stroke of Imperialism, and a little hard, 
too, on Lord Milner, the arch-Imperialist, who has had to 
execute it. The Garden of Eden is a trifle overgrown by 
this time ; while the Garden of the Nile grows more fertile 
than ever. Yet who doubts the necessity for the evacua- 
tion of Egypt? In the carelessness of war, we had contrived 
to lose everybody who believed in us, and if we had been 
bent on re-establishing our rule, we should have had to 
begin all over again, not merely with an unwon reputa- 
tion, but with a lost one. One divines the bitterness of 
Sir Valentine Chirol’s Lamentation. The Protectorate ; 
our manner of proclaiming it, and the narrowing con- 





stitution on which it was to be based; the choice of 
Sultan ; the estrangement of the fellaheen ; the banish- 
ment of Zaghlul; the harshness of the censorship; and 
the crudeness and weakness of the new officials—here was 
not merely a chapter of blunders but a book of them. 
The Government may have done worse things at home 
and in Ireland. But in Egypt retreat all round was the 
only possible way out. Happily we have retreated with 
honor; and the closing phase of British rule is, in its 
way, as impressive as its brilliant opening. 


THE competition for the Viceroyalty of India is 
brisk ; since Mr. Montagu was ruled out, three illustrious 
men have entered the lists or had their names inscribed 
there—Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill. Mr. Chamberlain’s qualification 
seems to be mainly negative; and Mr. Churchill’s dis- 
qualification so extremely positive that he may perhaps 
be counted out at the first ballot. As. for Lord 
Birkenhead, it is hinted on his behalf that he would like 
to be Viceroy, but that he would prefer not to lose the 
Premiership by way of Simla. He may therefore be 
happy, there are many ways of not becoming Prime 
Minister other than the Himalayan route. But the 
Government cannot hide from themselves the im- 
mense importance of the choice. The reforms are to 
be inaugurated with the opening of the elective Councils 
and the installation of the responsible Ministries on 
January Ist, 1921. A mistake over the choice of the 
Governor-General this time would be something from 
which British India could hardly recover. 


A DISTINGUISHED guest has just left us and returned 
to her native South Africa. Like Wordsworth’s Lucy, 
Olive Schreiner lived very quietly here ; and London took 
little enough stock of its privilege. Yet ‘“ The Story of 
an African Farm ’’ must surely divide with ‘‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights’’ the prize for the greatest English novel 
ever written by a woman. It was easy to discover that 
Olive Schreiner’s personality was as rare as her work. 
It was of the rank of the prophets; and during her resi- 
dence here and in the midst of the war she gave it one 
flaming utterance. It passed, almost without notice, 
through the columns of the “ Fortnightly Review.’’ I 
recommend a reference to it, 


A FRIEND sends me the following extract from ‘‘ The 
Keepsake’ of 1832. It bears the heading ‘‘ London 
in September (not in 1831). By Lord John Russell ” :— 


‘Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
A single horseman paces Rotten Row; 
In Brooks’s sits one quidnunc to peruse 
The broad, dull sheet which tells the lack of news; 
At White’s a lonely Brummell lifts his glass 
To see two empty hackney coaches pass ; 
The timid housemaid, issuing forth, can dare 
To take her lover’s arm in Grosvenor Square; 
From shop deserted hastes the prentice dandy 
And seeks—O bliss!—the Molly a tempora fandi: 
Meanwhile the battered pavement is at rest 
And waiters wait in vain to spy a guest; 
Thomas himself, Cook, Warren, Fenton, Long, 
Have all left town to join the Margate throng; 
The wealthy tailor on the Sussex shore 
Displays and drives his blue barouche and four ; 
The peer, who made him rich, with dog and gun 
Toils o’er a Scottish moor and braves the scorching sun.” 


A WAvyFARER. 
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Hite and Wetters. 


THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF IDEALISM. 

I.—War IDEaALisM oF THE POLITICIANS. 
Ir can be no matter of surprise that in our schools to-day 
Patriotism, with its bible of imperial history, its ritual 
worship of the flag, its commemorative saints’-days, its 
drill processionals, and its consecrated vestments. is 
displacing the older Piety. The mystical sentiments 
which formerly were directed towards a distant deity 
are now claimed for the State and the social-economic 
order it seeks to ensure—and this not in Germany but 
in England and America. 

What is the meaning of this consecration of the 
secular? We are told it is for the nourishment of ideals 
in the young, and for the spiritual discipline demanded 
for good citizenship. 

Now, it is precisely in the tragi-comedy of this 
idealism and of the genuine passion which it carries, that 
our new psycho-physics and its attendant sociology find 
their richest material, and it is in the criticism of this 
idealism that its fascination resides. 

For what is the relation of tragedy and comedy 
towards ideals? Tragedy is the dramatic revelation of 
some higher, unsuspected power, the unconquerable will 
of man triumphant over suffering and death itself, a 
sacrifice for some cause dearer than life itself, or the 
dramatic manifestation of some higher will than man’s 
vindicating a moral order in the world. The purging 
or purification of the emotions, of which Aristotle wrote, 
is an imperfect description of an art or act whose direct 
achievement is the epiphany of a spiritual ideal. Sin, 
suffering, insight, such is the order of the tragedy. 

And what then of comedy? Its essence is a pleasing 
disillusionment, the exposure of sham ideals. Low 
comedy indeed moves along the surface of life, creating 
and resolving false situations and exhibiting quaint 
conceits of manner and behavior, pricking the lighter 
bubbles of make believe. But true comedy dips deep 
into the well of life. Its material is the revelation of 
the hidden design in the texture of life, the contrast 
between the conscious and the unconscious motives of 
conduct. The conscious deceit of hypocrisy is not comic 
in itself, the comedy lies in the false ideal in the mind 
of those who are ‘‘ taken in’’ and in the spectatorial 
expectation of the discovery. But hypocrisy is no fine 
food for the comic spirit. For it belongs to that spirit, 
as Meredith has pointed out, to range freely over the 
whole of life, lightly lifting the veil of illusion which is 
everywhere woven round us and our doings. This spirit 
is no harsh moralist, no cynic, but a genial showman 
exhibiting the freakishness of a human nature which we 
imagine has been got under control and the strange 
dances it leads us all. This criticism of life is essentially 
the work of the creative and interpretative imagination. 
But this art, like every other, feeds on science, or 
ordered and tested knowledge. And so psychology and 
sociology, instead of killing comedy by reducing life to 
law, continually open up new vistas of hazard and 
surprise. If human nature were the simple box of 
properties and faculties it once seemed to be, science 
might rob life of its charm by dissolving its mystery. 
But such science as we have, or can have, will not stale 
the infinite variety of psychic life. 


a s s ° 


To approach the great war, its origins and issues, 
from the standpoint of comedy will be taken as a 
blasphemy by those who resent scrutiny into their 
“‘ideals,’’ Its horrors and its sufferings should render 





it immune against such levity! This sentiment, indeed, 
is one of those irrational defences which always impede 
wholesome inquiry into human values. This man, this 
institution, this doctrine is so sacro-sanct, that such 
inquiry is impertinence. But how if comedy be the 
finest of Socratic methods, the divine irony by which the 
truth of every claim to sanctity is tested, the best way 
of ascertaining what a man, or mankind, is really after 
—in short the discovery of his soul? 

If comedy is not the only art of this discovery, it is 
surely one, and none the less useful because it works by 
revelation and surprise. And it is supremely interested 
in declared ideals, the high motives by which men and 
peoples on great occasions and in great doings believe 
themselves and others to be inspired. Now it is 
acknowledged to be a sign of spiritual grace that no 
modern war can be presented to any civilized people that 
engages in it in any other than ‘‘ ideal’’ terms. For 
freedom, justice and humanity every modern war is 
fought, and by both sides. Such idealization of war- 
origins is a commonplace of history. The nature of its 
sincerity is matter for interesting reflection. But in one 
respect this war appears to most of its idealists to differ 
from all previous wars. The ideals of other wars were 
tarnished by their origin and conduct and falsified by 
their results. But not this war. We have the testi- 
mony of the “‘ Times’’ to the effect that ‘‘ The war 
proved for ever that idealism in action is the master- 
force in modern politics.”’** | The comic spirit surely 
pricks up his ears when he hears these words and swiftly 
rehearses the record of this ponderous prophet of 
idealism. 

In ordinary politics the ‘‘ Times ’’ would be the last 
quarter in which to look for the championship of ideals. 
Such a declaration may, therefore, be taken as a register 
of the high-water mark of the flood of idealism which 
the British war-spirit evoked. Idealism must in such 
a case be taken to mean emotion directed to the achieve- 
ment of ideals, and if we are fo understand this ‘‘ master- 
force’’ we must consider how the mind of a normally 
cold and practical people became seized of this moral 
feeling for ideals. But just a word about the relation 
of ‘‘ ideals ’’’ towards ‘‘ ideas.’’ In ordinary times it is 
not too much to say that an ‘‘ ideal ’’ is, not merely for 
the ‘‘ Times,’’ but for its readers and for our people in 
general, a term of disparagement. It is a vague pre- 
sentation of an ‘‘idea’’ which is itself distinguished 
from what is ‘‘real.’’ Ideals are blurred visions of 
things which if not quite unreal are unattainable, and 
idealists are in this disparaging seuse visionaries. 

Now why has war come to reverse this estimate and 
to give a supreme value to what for ordinary men and 
women are valueless? Is not this reversal, in the first 
place, an unconscious or half-conscious testimony to the 
reality and force of a mental and moral attitude 
commonly conceived as both foolish and dangerous? For 
the general conviction of the insubstantiality of ideals 
for the ordinary conduct of affairs carries with it a repro- 
bation of idealists as dangerous persons possessed by a 
vision which, though false, is somehow capable of 
generating effort and self-sacrifice. 

Hence, at a time when there is great: need for effort 
and self-sacrifice, one must have recourse to political 
idealism just as one does to that particular form of 
idealism called religion for spiritual consolation in 
moments of personal sorrow. Idealism in politics, and 
particularly in war, the most critical act of politics, is 
imprimis an emotional ‘‘ boost.’’ This must not, how- 
ever, be taken to imply that the ideals to which the 





* Times,” Editorial, September 22nd, 1919. 
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emotion is directed are false or that the emotion is 
insincere. For it may well be that in great national 
or personal emergencies certain reserve funds of emotion, 
normally unrecognized or neglected, may be drawn upon. 
This, I take it, is actually the case with these herd- 
feelings of war-passion which, defensive or offensive, 
express themselves in the decorative forms and colors 
we call ideals. The amalgam of group-affection, 
fear, suspicion, self-esteem, hate, which comprises the 
war-passion, weaves for itself banners of the ideal under 
which to march with greater verve and solidarity to 
victory. There is real stuff in this emotion of the ideal 
which leads men to fight for their country. But this real 
stuff dresses itself up in formulas and images which are 
curiously remote from the emotional realities of the 
members of the herd. This is why “ idealism in action ” 
plays such strange pranks with the ideals. 

When the statesmen at the opening of the war 
unfurled the banner on which were inscribed freedom, 
the public law of Europe, and the rights of small 
nationalities, are we to picture them with tongue in 
cheek because they may have been aware of other less 
disinterested motives which underlay our war-policy? 
When they formally disclaimed all thoughts of territorial 
or other gains,* must the fruits of victory which, as we 
say ‘‘ fell to us,’’ be adduced as proof, of their insin- 
cerity in these disclaimers ? 

The deeper comedy of life lies in the nature of 
sincerity. “It is but a shallow haste which concludes 
insincerity from what outsiders call inconsistency—- 
putting a dull mechanism of ‘ifs’ and ‘therefores ’ 
for the living myriad of hidden suckers whereby the 
belief and the conduct are wrought into mutual sustain- 
ment.’’ 

If we start with the assumption that sincerity is 
a question of manner and degree, we shall not do wrong. 
Popular cynicism appraises far too low the sincerity of 
most great politicians. It may almost be said that the 
politician is accorded a licence to be insincere, and that 
his hearers even acquire a customary discount of his 
values. But such cynicism certainly overshoots the 
mark. Just as the clearly conscious hypocrite in private 
life is almost always a mythical monster, so the picture 
of the astute calculating politician, consciously playing 
on the foibles of the people by simulating convictions 
and sentiments which he knows he does not really hold, 
is equally a counterfeit presentment. What does happen 
to the politician in moments of high interest or great 
emergency is something quite different from this cold 
calculation. The successful politician is generally a man 
whose natural aptitude for seeing in a favorable light 
any cause, party, or line of conduct, to which he is 
attached, transcends the ordinary. His imaginative 
sympathy puts a glow of enthusiasm into every policy in 
which he embarks, brushes aside all selfish or sordid aims 
that may adhere to it, and presents it in the best light 
it is capable of taking. When Mr. Lloyd George, 
fastening upon the outrages to Belgium and to Serbia at 
the beginning of war, appealed to the defence of rights 
of small nationalities as the ideal motive of the war, 
was he insincere, because he placed in the background 





Mr. Asquith, Cardiff, October 2nd, 1914 :- 

“We have no desire to add to our Imperial burdens either in 
area or responsibility.” 

Mr. Bonar Law, House of Commons, December 22nd, 1916 :— 

“We are not fighting for territory, we are not fighting for the 
greater strength of those who are fighting.” 

Mr. Lloyd George, “‘ New York Times,” February 12th, 1917 :— 

“ We are not fighting a war of conquest.” 

Mr. Long, House of Commons, February 20th, 1917 :— 

“It all depends upon whether you are determined ——. 
secure such a victory as will give us, not aggrandisement of 
territory, not any extension of our Empire, but will give us the 
right to ask for ourselves along with our Allies for such a peace 
and a conclusion as will make the repetition of this war impossible.” 





the larger and the less emotional aspects of war-policy ? 
No. On his feet and facing his audience, Mr. Lloyd 
George, in heart and imagination, was filled to the exclu- 
sion of all else with the bully and his victim, and with 
the sentiment of the little nationality as typified by 
Belgium. It was this genuine feeling and the dramatic 
art of communicating it to others that led him thus to 
simplify and to idealize the situation. 

Or take another type of political sincerity, given 
in the famous appeal of Mr. Asquith for the substitution 
of justice for contending armaments and ‘a precarious 
equipoise of power.’’ Here was a flash of deeper insight 
into an ideal purpose of the war with less immediate 
emotional appeal than the other. Doubtless the intel- 
lectual faith of a trained lawyer, kindled to enthusiasm 
by an apprehension of the terrible moment of events, 
lifted Mr. Asquith to this height of prophetic utterance. 

This to him was, for the moment, the real meaning 
of the war, its ideal purpose to which he gave such 
felicitous expression. No one would conterd that Mr. 
Asquith had brought any deep continuous volume of 
constructive energy towards even the initiation of this 
better Europe, or had rendered the least assistance to 
the little band of internationalists who had sought to 
lay the foundations of pacific order. 

Again, no one knew better the reality and strength 
of the unideal aims and motives which underlay the 
tangled pre-war policy of all the European Governments. 
It was, therefore, an emotionally thin form of sincerity 
which underlay the dramatization of war purpose given 
by Mr. George and Mr. Asquith. But these statesmen 
and their friends rightly resent charges of conscious 
insincerity based upon comparisons of professed ideals 
and their realization in the fruits of victory. 


J. A. H. 





‘““THE FUTURE CHANCE.”’ 


THERE are some who regard the last century with the 
cynicism of disillusionment, like ruined and ill-condi- 
tioned lovers railing at the women they adored while 
fortune lasted. What a great age it seemed, and all to 
end in the ruin we behold! What immense growth it 
saw in the knowledge of natural laws, and the power 
over natural forces! What advancement in nearly every 
sphere of human thought—in the study of the past and 
present world, the free criticism of tradition and dogma, 
the seriousness of religious faith and religious doubt! 
One may question whether even our Elizabethan age pro- 
duced a literature of finer quality, and as to the amount 
of fine literature, and the variety of subject and style, 
the last century won without question. What progress 
was made in decency and kindliness! What hopes were 
ventured of perpetual peace! The Factory Acts, the 
recognition of Trade Unions, the Co-operative Societies, 
the education of the working people—with what devotion 
did true philanthropists pursue by such means the 
amelioration of humanity, and with what confidence did 
they expect it! All seemed so easy. Why, the grand- 
father and grandmother of our present king, with all 
their counsellors, thought they would end war, not by 
waging the greatest war of history, but with an Inter- 
national Exhibition in Hyde Park! 

Undoubtedly it was a great age, and only ruined 
and ill-conditioned lovers of it in the past will sneer at 
it now. Happy was the man who lived through it with 
understanding, or took part in any phase of its many- 
sided movement! Happy, perhaps we must also say, 
if he did not survive its end. The collapse of that age, 
with all its confident expectations and pathetic self- 
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assurance, has been sudden and complete. The prophecy 
of Tennyson, its natural Laureate, is fulfilled :-— 
“ They tremble, the sustaining crags ; 
The spires of ice are toppled down, 
And molten up, and roar in flood; 
The fortress crashes from on high, 
The brute earth lightens to the sky, 
And the great AZon sinks in blood.”’ 


The sustaining crags have trembled; the spires of 
ice have toppled down; the brute earth lightens to the 
sky. To whatever side we look, we see thunder-clouds, 
fringed with fire. What pictures of destruction and 
misery are now called up by the mere names of Russia, 
Central Europe, Ireland, and the Middle East! Even 
America shivers on the edge of panic, and her boasted 
freedom is a mockery. It may be good riddance that 
kings and emperors have gone, and that the mighty have 
been put down from their seats. But the educated 
middle classes, on whom the last age built its hopes, have 
gone too, or are threatened and impoverished. All that 
the last age meant by culture and civilization is shaken 
or destroyed. A hungry people, as a lion, comes slowly 
or rapidly creeping nearer. Uucounted millions of the 
best young lives in the most advanced and civilized 
nations have been slaughtered by each other without 
mercy, and the great A%on has sunk in blood. When 
Faust had uttered his terrific curse upon all human 
existence, an invisible choir of spirits was heard 
chanting :— 

* Du hast sie zerstort, 

Die schéne Welt, 

Mit machtiger Faust ; 

Sie sturzt, sie zerfallt! 

Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen ! 

Wir tragen 

Die Trimmer ins Nichts hiniber, 

Und klagen 

Ueber die verlorne Schéine.”’ 
So now, some terrible hand, with demoniac violence, has 
shattered the beautiful world that our fathers knew. 
It reels. It falls to pieces. We can but bear away its 
ruins, lamenting over the beauty that once was there 
and is gone. 

Hitherto, even peace has no victories. It is with 
us as with Jeremiah when he cried, ‘‘ We looked for 
peace, but no good came: and for a time of healing, and 
behold trouble!’’ ‘‘Is there no balm in Gilead?’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ Is there no physician there?’’ But. he found 
none. In similar despair; Anatole France cried, in a 
conversation reported in last Sunday’s ‘‘ Observer ”’: 
“* Europe is ill, dying. It is Europe that is now the sick 
man of the world. And peace has not brought its balm.’’ 
Peace is so obviously the prime necessity of mankind that 
when we consider the doings of the Poles and Serbs and 
Russians and French and our Government, we are driven 
to conclude that man is not only the most bloodthirsty 
of all animals, but also the biggest fool. Dpes he at 
heart remain as bloodthirsty as ever? In men and women 


there abides a deep delight in bloodshed. Mr. Hudson * 


thought so when, in his exquisite book, ‘‘ Far Away and 
Long Ago,”’ he writes that even as a small boy he knew 
that the Gaucho cut throats like a hellish creature 
revelling in his cruelty, and not “‘ like a gentleman,’’ as 
Darwin had said :— 


“He would listen to all his captive could say to 
soften the heart—all his heartrending prayers and 
pleadings; and would reply: ‘ Ah, friend ’—or little 
friend, or brother— your words pierce me to the heart, 
and I would gladly spare you for the sake of that poor 
mother of yours who fed you with her milk, and for 
your own sake, too, since in this short time I have con- 
ceived a great friendship towards you; but your beauti- 
ful neck is your undoing, for how could I possibly deny 
myself the pleasure of cutting such a throat—so shapely, 
so smooth and soft, and so white! Think of the sight of 
warm red blood gushing from that white column! ’”’ 





It is the same pleasure that Zola described in ‘‘ La 
Béte humaine,’’ and no beast but the human beast is so 
possessed by its madness; for even the tiger, which man 
was fondly supposed to be ‘“‘ working out ’’ as he moved 
upward, seeks blood only when he is hungry. It is a long 
way that the crash of the war and the curse of the peace 
have hurled us from the aspiring hopes of our fathers ; 
still longer from Pope’s comfortable vision of ‘‘ Nature’s 
etherial, human angel, Man.’’ As for the old and child- 
like ‘‘ Consolations of Religion,’’ even the rather old- 
fashioned though critical drama of ‘‘ The Unknown ” 
suffices to reveal how thin they have worn. Probably in 
times of distress and upheaval hke the present there are 
not many who can say so happily as George Herbert :— 

“But as I raved and grew more fierce and wild 

At every word, 
Methought I heard one calling, * Child,’ 
And I replied, * My Lord.’ ”’ 

What, then, have we left? In that same conversa- 
tion, Anatole France, for all his scepticism and his 
compassionate contempt of the human race, yet seeks to 
supply some answer. Though, as he says, the powers of 
darkness have triumphed, and the evangel of light has 
come out defeated and tarnished with compromise, he 
seeks some solution for our misery in ‘‘ Action based on 
a new spirit, on the common interests and needs of all 
Europe, and of all the world.’’ He desires to see the 
common resources of the world pooled and distributed on 
the basis of.a common bond and a common need. This, 
he thinks, would save Europe, not only materially but 
spiritually. He admits the enormous difficulty, chiefly 
owing to the growth of that hatred which calls itself 
patriotism. On this negative side, he says, the patriotism 
of France has increased since the armistice. To its hatred 
of Germany it has now added other hatreds, especially of 
Russia, while towards England and Italy the feeling is 
anything but love. Out of all this disintegration, he 
thinks, only one nation may recover—Russia. 

“There is something new coming from that 
quarter,’’ he says; “there is all the travail, strength, 
and agony of something great being born there. Nothing 
doomed to early death could rouse such a stir of emotion 
throughout the entire world. Nothing short of a new 
and giant spirit could have accomplished what Russia’s 
red armies, barefooted and half-starved, did against a 
ring of enemies. Of course, there are tremendous faults 
and lacks, elemental crudenesses there. But that is in 
the nature of newly-born great things.”’ 

When asked what was being born, he replied, 
“* Socialism.’’ ‘‘ Socialism in one form or another is 
inevitable throughout the world. And it is the one hope 
for Europe.”’ 

_ So the finest of living writers fixes his hope upon 
Russia and Socialism. But to some people a hope fixed 
on Russia may seem both fragile and obnoxious. And as 
to Socialism, the word has now become too vague and its 
meaning too diffused to inspire much enthusiasm. It 
now implies little more than the “ benevolence’’ or 
‘* philanthropy ”’ of a century ago. ‘‘ In one form or 
another,’’ he says; but all depends upon the definition— 
State Socialism, Guild Socialism, Fabian, Bolshevik, 
Second International, Third International, or what you 
will. So again with his demand for ‘‘ action based on a 
new spirit ’’—all depends on the new spirit, what it is, 
and how to gain it. Something perhaps may be learnt 
from Dr. George Herron’s interesting communication 
about Italy, which we publish in this number. He finds in 
Italy a ‘‘ spiritual renaissance,’’ a ‘‘ regeneration of the 
national soul,’’ a determined effort to build a new world 
among the ruins of the old. The young are living the 
lives of saints. There are even Quietists among them. 
Their ideal Christ is again the friend of fishermen and 
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tent-makers and slaves. The passion for slaughter, such 
as drove Italy into the war uncer the urgency of 
D’Annunzio and Marinetti, has died out. They accept 
Count Sforza’s saying, ‘‘ The watchword is reconcilia- 
tion.”’ Even towards Austria, the ancestral enemy, 
reconciliation is proclaimed, and by her reception of the 
hungry Austrian children, Italy has most nobly displayed 
her magnanimity. In this picture of Italy we may surely 
find traces of that new spirit on which the new world’s 
action must be based. 

Put man at his lowest ; consider him as revealed by 
the history of the last six years, and by the present state 
of Europe and this Disunited Kingdom ; admit that he 
has used his marvellous powers of invention chiefly to 
destroy his fellows, and his supreme possession of reason 
chiefly to act more brutally than the brutes. Yet, even 
in the mankind of to-day, there appears to be some- 
thing which we may call both human and humane. 
Even amid the optimism or ‘ ” of the great 
age that is now past, it was never the abominations of 
mankind that astonished the present writer. They were 
to be expected in a creature of such origin and such 
inherited instincts. The recurrent surprise lay in the 
instancées of kindliness, of generosity, of devotion to some 
person or idea whence no private advantage could 
possibly come, but rather loss. And on the top of these 
revelations—these miracles almost beyond conception— 
were felt the widespread joys of laughter and irony, the 
affections of men and women, the love of beauty, and the 
friendship springing from spiritual or bodily adventures 
shared in common. Shattered as the world is, traces of 
these genuine miracles are to be found among its ruins. 
For it is in ourselves that we are thus or thus. 


meliorism 





THE RETURN OF THE DRAGON. 
‘“Wuar an imagination God has!’’ said the poet, and 
the palzontologist in his patient volumes of expository 
esthetics came along to confirm him, just as Sir Jagadis 
Bose confirmed Wordsworth and ‘‘ The Sensitive Plant.”’ 
Few men indeed realize what an incalculable artistic 
pains has been taken to make them, or possibly if they 
did they might behave themselves better. It has been 
no light journey from the protozoon to the philosopher, 
but what a mathematical poring over the nebular hypo- 
thesis, what campaigns of colliding meteorites, what a 
dance the molecules were led before the first of the 
protozoa found himself confronted with the problem of 
dividing himself in half. Then began what Lotze called 
the “ onward advancing melody ’’ of evolution. Darwin 
held that life climbed the circuitous stairs of progress by 
hesitating, infantile steps, until de Vries by his experi- 
ments with the evening primrose gave us the modern 
theory—that it is as often by mutation as by infinitesimal 
variations, in other words, by leaps and bounds and 
sudden inspirations, just as an artist says “I have it!’’ 
So the Infusorian Volvox hit upon the mighty invention 
of sex, and Coelenterates that of social life by joining cells 
and making colonies, while the Annelids by acquiring 
head-brains and a bilateral from a radial symmetry of 
body went up three stairs at a time. So it went on and 
the fishes got jaws, the lampreys and hagfish skulls, the 
amphibians fingers, toes, lungs, and a voice, the crocodiles 
a four-chambered heart, the birds and mammals hot 
blood, until man bounded out from the latter 
‘* prepotent anthropoid genius.’’ 

““Dominant’’ and “‘recessive’’ are Mendelian terms, 
but they apply as well to the geological history of the 
earth. Groups of animals are dominant over other 
groups in certain periods, until they themselves become 


as a 





recessive when their turn has been served in the unfolding 
The mammal is a nobler animal 
(it was well said that Nature is a ‘‘ materialized ethical 
process ’’) than the reptile, the reptile than the fish, the 
fish than the hosts of the invertebrate. So in the long 
Mesozoic ages, the earth accomplished a threefold trans- 
formation of sovereignty. The great Paleozoic dynasties 
fell into their decline; the graptolites and trilobites 
disappeared, the armor-plated ganoid fishes of the Old 
Red Sandstone, the older forms of crinoids, cephalopods, 
brachiopods, and sea-urchins anticipated the conditions 
of Europe to-day, the huge cryptogams gave way before 
the cycads, and then the conifers, and then the flowering 
plants and the reptiles, possessed the earth, preying upon 
the little marsupial and monotreme mammals (whose 
only descendants to-day are the strange echidna and 
oviparous duck-bill platypus of Australia), themselves 
destined to grasp the fallen sceptre of the con- 
querors in the Eocene. Even the Latinizations of 
science possess a syllabic magic in the naming of 
Saurians, whose positive existence dwarfs both in 
size and in romance the creations of medieval 
fantasy and the wildest zoological flights of Pliny. 
Plesiosaur and Icthyosaur, Behemoths of old ocean, Orni- 
tholestes and Tyrannosaurus Rex, Atlantosaurus with a 
femur over six feetlong, Zanclodon and Thecodontosaurus, 
are Miltonic labels not unworthy of the monsters that 
inspired them. These lizards, great and small, who solved 
the problem of walking on their hind legs some millions 
of years before man boasted that he was the only animal 
to do so, were so mighty in their generations that the 
earth was not enough for their ambition; some Newton 
among them invaded the air and of his adventure the 
race of Pterodactyls or Pterosaurians was born. 

It would be splendid drama if the lizard, the creep- 
ing, cold-blooded thing, had been the first of earth’s 
beings to raise himself from his native element and take 
to himself what all human story calls the principal 
emblem of the soul. But the pterodactyls were not the 
first to fly. Early forms of dragon-fly and locust were 
in the Mesozoic fields of air, and the Archeopteryx, the 
first lizard-bird, was the Jurassic contemporary of the 
bird-lizards. Theio is, of course, no more resemblance 
between the oars of a Pterodactyl and a bird than 
between those of a bat and a bird. The flight membranes 
of the Pterodacty] differed from the bat’s by being sup- 
ported from an elongated little finger, instead of being 
stretched over all the fingers, the other three being 
shortened and clawed. Archeopteryx might indeed have 
recognized his cousin, not because there are anatomical 
analogies between bird and flying dragon (due not to 
relationship but the necessary adaptations of flight) but 
because the illustrious founder of the feathered tribes 
had too many reptilian characters about him for family 
pride. Archeopteryx, at any rate, could hardly afford 
the luxury of snobbery, when he was likely to meet at 
any moment—himself being no larger than a rook—the 
toothed Pteranodon, with a skull four feet long and a 
wing-span of eighteen. Not that these unique reptiles, 
reptiles which had pneumatic bon th could probably 
perch on trees, crawl on all fours y sh | lded wings, cling 
to perpendicular surfaces, dive for ‘ take long flights 
over the primeval seas and, like ti 2y and peregrine 
of to-day, were the masters of ti« ¢! would all have 
satisfied the prowess of our patro Sa! Perfect speci- 
mens have been preserved in the Kent chalk, in the 
Liassic rocks of Lyme Regis, and the |i) iographic stone of 
Solenhofen in Bavaria, which were uo larger than a 
chaffinch, and some species—the hai) horynchus with 
delicate acuminate wings and lea ‘ike membrane 
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attached to the tail—must have been a strangely elegant 
spectacle swinging over that phantasmal, grassless world 
crowded with monstrous forms like the studio of an 
Assyrian sculptor. 

We iearn that at the end of the Cretaceous and before 
the beginning of the great Tertiary period—the kingdom 
of the mammals and the womb of man, whose earliest 
ancestor appears in the Eocene—all this giant race 
suddenly perished, and with them the Dracos of the air. 
But we mistrust this hypothesis of suddenness, knowing 
that Nature works as the waxing and waning of moons 
and the rise and fall of empires. Our own little wryneck, 
the only British bird whose hold on life seems to be 
slowly slipping for mysterious causes unconnected with 
the brutality of man, will be considered a thousand years 
hence to have vanished 

‘B’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 

That falls through the clear ether silently,” 
though our children’s children will still hear his triple 
chime in spring orchards. More pertinent is the question 
why these adventurous spirits, who won so great a victory 
over their sluggish inheritance, failed thus to breast the 
fortunes of time and ended without kin in one of those 
singular corridors of life where the gorilla stagnates 
to-day and through which there is no going forward. We 
can suggest various concrete explanations:—that geo- 
logical and climatic changes were in some way injurious 
to their vitality, that their food-supply became inade- 
quate or unsuitable, that they could not meet the pressure 
of competition (more likely with the gigantic saurians 
than the mobile pterodactyls), that over-specialization 
was their doom (by far the most probable reason), and 
soon. But the only firm bridge over the gulf between 
extant and extinct is one of philosophy. They failed to 
meet the demand that was made upon them, precisely 
as we are failing to meet it upon us, and so life could 
not wait forthem. Whatever we call the orderly demand 
of evolution—‘the progressive differentiation of the 
nervous system,’’ “the correlated liberation of the 
Psyche,’’ the growth of social consciousness, the com- 
plexifying and development of individual expression, or, 
quite simply, the dependence of the organism upon the 
universal need for more beauty, righteousness, and truth 
—the reptilian empire went bankrupt. Life, to quote 
Professor Thomson, “ has been slowly creeping upward,”’ 
and the contribution of the flying dragons to the “ onward 
advancing melody ’’ was justified as much by their dis- 
appearance from the earth as by their long persistence 
on the earth and enjoyment of their wonderful experi- 
ment above it. 

And now comes the inconceivable tale that the 
Pterodactyl or his modified descendant still lives, that 
this infinitely remote inhabitant of a manless world is 
fluttering his wings among the bushes on the coast of 
British Guiana, and that a Professor of Zoology has seen 


him there. We confess that we dream about the little - 


creature, that the plumb fact of his palpable, motor- 
sensory existence appears to us the most romantic 
phenomenon over the whole earth, we, who have many 
times wished that a fairy godmother would grant us a 
day, an hour (specially protected by wizard charms) in 
the Jurassic world! But if we can form a dim notion of 
what the feelings of Professor Beebe must have been 
when he came face to face with this Mesozoic truant, 
what must the dragon have thought of Professor Beebe? 
We fear that he thought of him much as another com- 
paratively modern dragon thought of Beowulf, and we 
agree with “The Londoner ”’ that these flying worms of 
Guiana, “that have sat up a million years (it is far 
longer than that) after their proper bed-time, are doomed 
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creatures.’? Science, more pitiless than an army of 
Beowulfs, has seen them and thirsts for their blood, or, 
more scientifically, for their bones, and the journey of 
these little travellers, wing-sore with plodding through 
So many centuries, is at an end, just as they arrive with 
this furiously exciting news of themselves. Could they 
have believed that the printed page of evolution would 
spare them, the manuscript of it, because through their 
lives we might read some of the hieroglyphs of that ‘‘old, 
old, very old ’’ world whence they came, that a Professor 
would be more a respecter of their persons than that 
prowling enemy of their kind, who caught them sleeping 
among the ferns, the Megalosaurus, or that the wonder 
of their living presence would prevail over the lust for 
adding them to the fossil skeletons of their ancient 
fellows? How little do they know or indeed can be 
expected to know of the up-to-date world? They can have 
no notion of what a fine fellow the united pains of all 
their reptilian brethren contributed to producing, of how 
he cuts down whole forests above whose primitive branches 
they flew to find one orchid, of how he slays the myriad 
children of that old rival of theirs who usurped their 
airy kingdom to dress his females in their feathers, of 
how he depopulates a thousand miles of every ,living 
offspring of those queer little creatures that jumped about 
and hid themselves under the mares’ tails, to kill a small 
fly. Was it worth while to have travelled such a very 
long way to meet even a Professor at the other end, who 
will “ put salt on their lizard tails’’? 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE FRENCH AND THE LEBANON. 

Sir,—The following is a translation of the declaration 
passed by the Lebanese Megliss on July 10th. When the 
members were on their way to Damascus and Europe they 
were arrested and searched. Photographic copies of these 
resolutions were found upon them. The seven members were 
tried before a French Military Court in Beyrut, and charged 
with treason to France and the Lebanon. They have been 
sentenced to exile of varying periods from six to ten years and 
to fines, varying also from £1,000 to £2,500. The Lebanese, 
according to the French, have always been looking forward 
to their coming. Six months of French administration seems 
to have altered their views. 


I notice by the way that General Gomaud, in a speech 
early this month to the Lebanese, says: “ However strong 
may be his will to succeed, man will always find that his 
efforts are vain without the help of God.” That was after 
his military effort—Yours, &c., 

Mip-East. 


“The Administrative Council of the Lebanon, legally 
composed of thirteen representatives, now of twelve only on 
account of the resignation of the representative of Kaza 
Kasionan, has on Saturday, July 10th, 1920, decided by a large 
majority the following :— 

‘That whereas the Lebanese, since the declaration of the 
great Powers for self-determination for the people of this 
country, have claimed and continue to claim the establishment 
of their rights by instituting national independent government, 
and whereas the independence of the Lebanon has long been 
historically confirmed and well-known, and its geographical 
situation and the nature of its people demand its being 
independent, its political neutrality to protect it from untoward 
events and greediness, and whereas it is essential for its interest 
and the well-being of its people that agreement and good 
relations should be established with its neighbors, as is evident 
from the latest raids and unrest, which have been continuous 
during the past year, this Council, after mature deliberation 
and discussion regarding the rights of the two countries, Syria 
and Lebanon, their interests and continued good relations in 
the future, has passed the following resolutions :— 

1. The complete and absolute independence of Lebanon ; 

2. The complete and full neutrality of the Lebanon ; 

3. Restitution of the territories formerly taken from 

Lebanon on the basis of an agreement between Lebanon 
and the Government of Syria; 
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4. The economic relations of Syria and Lebanon will be 
discussed by representatives of the Syrian and Lebanon 
Governments; 

3d. The two parties will help each other and ask the Powers 
to ratify the four afore-mentioned points and guarantee 
them. 

* To realise these aims and to avoid any outside imterference 
or pressure, the majority has decided to proceed forthwith to 
lay their case before the higher authorities with a view to its 
being adopted by them for the welfare ofthe Lebanon nation.” 

The signatures attached include the brother of the 
Maronite Patriarch, and six other representatives, Christians 
(Maronite and Greek Orthodox, Moslems and Druses). 

AN INCIDENT IN LIMERICK. 

Srr,—L wonder if the majority of people in England 
really have any idea of the state of affairs now prevailing 
throughout Ireland. I think it is most probable that they 
have not, because I, though I live in Co. Clare, fully appre- 
ciated it only on Friday evening last, when I happened to 
be in Limerick at six o'clock, the hour when places of business 
are closing and the streets are full of people. 

| was in O'Connell Street, the main street of the city, 
when I heard a great commotion and saw two large lorries 
full of armed policemen careering through the street at a 
great pace, escorted by an armored car. The men in them— 
they were the new police, recruited from England, and called 
locally * black and tans” because they wear khaki with 
black R.I.C. caps—were cheering, waving revolvers, and 
firing their rifles in the air. At least a dozen shots were 
fired. One man was pointing his revolver at the crowd, but I 
did not see it tired. Opinion was divided as to whether this 
was a mere joy-ride or an exhibition of frightfulness, but the 
effect on the crowd in the streets was unmistakable. The 
people were not amused, nor did they look cowed—it is not 
really easy to cow the Irish—but the prevailing expression 
was one of boredom, disgust, and detestation. A few nervous 
folk were frightened, and some babies. There had been no 
provocation of any sort or kind on the part of the Limerick 
people, but if I may judge by the effect produced on myself, 
I should say that it would not have been surprising if the 
action of the police had provoked a riot. I was told that 
occurrences of that nature were not at all uncommon, but that 
they usually took place at night. I should probably not have 
believed that if | had not seen what I did see. J was told 
also that these exhibitions were usually given by the © black 
and tans,’ who were universally loathed by their companions 
of the R.L.C. as well as by ordinary people. 

I served the British Empire to the best of my ability for 
over twenty years. I served it in the sincere, if innocent, 
belief that it was the greatest exemplar of justice and fair 
government that the world contained, and I think I may 
venture to express an opinion on its present tendency, which 
appears to be in a precisely contrary direction —Yours, Xc., 

R. C. Grey. 

Ballycogoran, Killaloe, Co. Clare. 

August 8th, 1920. 


THE MURDERS IN IRELAND. 

Sin,—May I refer to some remarks on Ireland made by 
“ Wayfarer” in Tue Nation for August 7th? Regarding the 
assassinations of almost daily occurrence, he writes: “ Some, 
I am afraid, regard these murders as acts of war and say so. 
Others take the more qualified, and usually negative attitude, 
that they are in the nature of reprisals. A third section 
deeply deplores them, and looks at them as blots on the 
history of Sinn Fein and the cause of Ireland.’ Sinn Fein 
itself certainly regards those acts as acts of war, and justifies 
them as such. The minds of the rank and file have never got 
beyond the belief that self-determination can be achieved only 
by bloody violence. Belonging, as I do, to the section which 
deeply deplores those crimes, still I cannot be surprised at 
them. Uneducated men and women, whose feelings are 
stronger than their reason, see their English rulers, and the 
rulers of every other country more or less, apparently without 
any thought beyond or above the application of brute force 
as means to their ends. Therefore, what wonder that disin- 
terested Lrish idealists resort to the same low means which are 
used against them? Had the valuable life of F. Sheehy 
Skeffington not been cut off in its prime, better counsels 








might now prevail. The judicious use of the boycott would 
probably be successful, and that without any evil 
repercussion. 

With regard to a section of the younger Irish priest- 
hood,” * Wayfarer’s "’ remarks are surely correct. But if 
they do take these deeds of blood * out of the category of 
moral offences, and put them in that of war,” in what do they 
differ from the attitude of almost the whole Christian Church 
during recent years? The trust in violence, as means to an 
end, is as common in the churches as outside of them. Some 
of these young priests--I| have one in my mind especially— 
possess an extraordinary power of swaying and leading men. 
And year by year numbers of such are ordained at Maynooth 
to missions all over the world—to the English Mission, the 
Canadian Mission, the American Mission, the Australasian 
Mission. Wherever they go bearing the banner of their 
Church, they also bear the banner of Irish Independence and 
freedom from an alien rule and an alien civilisation. In the 
last days of the Irish Parliament, Henry Grattan declared : 
* That which you trample on in Ireland will sting you in 
America.” The prophecy has come true, and that which is 
now being trampled on, by martial law in Ireland, will sting 
in every quarter of the globe, far as the bounds of Empire 
extend. And nothing can so surely tend to the downfall 
everywhere of British rule.-Yours, &c., 

A ConnacHt Woman. 

August 21st, 1920. 


THE LAMBETH REUNION PROPOSALS. 

Sin,—aAt the urgent request of my friend, the Rev. J. E. 
Rattenbury, head of the West London Mission, founded by 
my friend and former colleague, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
1 write this letter. Mr. Rattenbury is anxious that I should 
place on record the views expressed to me in the strongest 
terms by Mr. Hughes which bear directly on the report of 
the Lambeth Conference. The occasion was in 1893, on my 
resignation as a Wesleyan Minister, when Archdeacon Farrar 
suggested that I should become his curate at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and Bishop Temple was willing to ordain me. 
Mr. Hughes held that individuals as such should not submit 
to ordination, but that any such action should be entered into 
only as between “ high contracting parties.” Dr. Berry was 
present at these discussions and agreed with him. In the 
Conferences on Reunion over which I presided in 1892-5, he 
again and again expressed his definite willingness, as one of a 
corporate body, to accept the epigcopate and even, if neces- 
sary, reordination, to bring peace to the divided Church. 

As Dr. MacFadyn has pointed out, Dr. Mackennal was 
prepared to accept reordination on such a basis as the 
Lambeth Conference has suggested. Dr. Berry, Mr. Hughes, 
and Dr. Mackennal, were three out of the first four Presidents 
of the National Free Church Council.—Yours, &c., 

Henry 8. Lunn. 

Oldtield House, Harrow. 

August 19th, 1920. 


THE NEW YORK RATE OF EXCHANGE. 

Sin,—In your issue of the 21st inst. your City Editor, 
commenting upon the low rate of exchange of New York on 
London, states that it seems a curious anomaly in view of the 
improving Board of Trade returns showing a large increase 
in exports. He explains further that the low rate is due to 
our exports going to struggling countries, and to the heavy 
purchases of dollars for financing imports in the early 
autumn. Surely there is another cause, perhaps the most 
important of all—i.e., the depreciation of the currency—which 
he entirely omits to recognize. In pre-war times we had all 
those causes existing to which your City Editor refers, and 
the rate of exchange was not affected to any very large extent. 
I do not deny that these causes have an effect, but do not let 
us forget this most important cause which calls for immediate 
reform. It is increasing the cost of living, deranging the 
exchanges, and penalizing trade and commerce, injuring 
British credit, and hindering the funding of the floating debt. 
All these evils could be lessened by the re-establishing of a 
sound currency, and a return to an effective gold standard. 
The ship of state is like a ship without a rudder, battered 
and torn by the ravages of a devastating war, drifting upon 
unknown seas, and until we get the rudder put right no 
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amount of patching and repairing will be of much account. 
Your journal has stood for sound finance, and its great influ- 
ence should help to advance this pressing reform.—Yours, &c., 
D. M. Mason. 
Forest of Birse Lodge, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire. 
August 24th, 1920. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

Srr,—As a champion of the Vlumage Bill, it may interest 
you to hear of even one firm—part of whose business is the 
selling of all kinds of feathers—which has forbidden in its 
own house all further traffic in such cruelly obtained plumage 
as ospreys and the like. And after your—alas! too excusably 
—bitter remark “ what do women care? ”’ it may be a grain of 
comfort to know that a woman was responsible for this step. 
And only the eager hope that you may be able to cheer some 
of us who do care, with news of others who have * done like- 
wise,’ is the excuse of an obscuve woman for troubling you 
with this letter.—Yours, &c., 

M. Taytor. 

Caledonia Place, Clifton. 

August 22nd, 1920. 


HOLLAND AND GERMANY. 

S1r,—I note in your “ London Diary ”’ of Friday, August 
6th, “ an extract from the report of a highly competent and 
well-informed English traveller in Germany ’’ concerning the 
relative economic conditions on either side the Dutch and 
German frontier. As I have been living practically on this 
very frontier for nearly two months now, I can but corro- 
borate your correspondent’s statements. 

But I fail to follow his conclusions where he says :— 

“T have dwelt on this only to show that Germany is 
surrounded by rich and healthy neighbors, and there is no 
world shortage of food, but the German people are to be 
kept, now nearly two years after the war, in a state of 
hunger and want. This is the deliberate policy, and I 
cannot say that I feel very proud of my country for not 
only being party to, but for being one of the chief designers 
of this treatment of a defeated enemy when peace is 
supposed to be restored.’’ 

What would your correspondent do? Rob Peter to pay 
Paul? Dump Holland’s necessaries into the deep lap of 
Germania? By what right? And for what reason? 

And what has England to do with all this? Does she 
prevent Germany from buying the surplus of Dutch produce? 

Not by any means. Enormous quantities of foodstuffs are 
daily crossing the frontier from Holland. I have seen that 
with my own eyes. 

And does the fact that a small patch of country like 
Holland has enough of most, though not nearly of all things 
prove anything against there being a world shortage of food ? 

And, again, does your correspondent imagine that 
Holland “ surrounds’ Germany? Has he been round Ger- 
many’s frontiers, say, on the Polish side or the Austrian side, 
or even on the Swiss and Belgian sides? What about those 
“rich and healthy ’’ neighbors? Dutch economical condi- 
tions are quite exceptional. And they are only good in com- 
parison with the distress elsewhere. We are not America. 

Again, about your correspondent’s milch cows. It is 
true that a number have been taken from Germany, and that 
in consequence her people suffer. But have they been taken 
to provide cream for the strawberries of English profiteers ? 
One would almost imagine so from the tone of the statement. 
These cows were removed to those stricken provinces of 
France and Belgium which the German hordes deliberately 
have denuded and devastated. 

Has your correspondent been there? If not, I should 
encourage him to take a trip in that direction, if he wishes 
to see what distress is like. And when he is at it, he might 
profitably extend his tour to Northern Italy, to Serbia, to 
Roumania, and to Armenia. 

Sympathy is heavenly. But one should begin at the 
right end. Speaking scripturally: first the children, then 
the little dogs. And certainly not the little dogs at the 
expense of the children.—Yours, c., 

I. I. Brants, 
London Editor of the Amsterdam 
‘“ Handelsblad.” 
Wildwood House, N.W. 4. 





DOGMA AND SAINTLINESS. 

Sir,—Mr. J. C. Hardwick’s division of religious believers 
into dogmatists and agnostics or mystics is somewhat mis- 
leading, and his statement that the Ecclesia Romana “ exploits 
the religious instinct ” so false to facts that I feel impelled 
to attempt to answer him. He gives us, on the one hand, the 
fanatic and “ dogmatist ” like Calvin and Torquemada; on 
the other, a group of persons mainly philosophers, who may 
be as definitely called Gnostics as agnostics, being rather more 
concerned with the pursuit of knowledge than with faith and 
love. Some of them, such as Eugena and Bruno, have 
pantheistic tendencies, and though Pascal and Nietzsche at 
least owe more to heart than to head, the group of names has 
rather more intellect than humility. 

Miss Underhill’s opinion of the Gnostic element in 
Christianity (see ‘“‘ The Mystic Way ”’)-is that, in itself, it is 
rather dangerous, as leading to spiritual pride, and is only 
valuable when qualified with faith and love. Mr. Hardwick 
gives a certain impression of considering doubt more koly 
than certainty ; but surely love, in producing the inward 
certainty, also produces the outward tolerance—not neces- 
sarily, however, of falsehood. He should not seek to separate 
knowledge and love; love can exist without knowledge, but 
knowledge is quite useless without the spirit of love. To 
elevate Origen and Ficino and Eckhart (himself not without 
a good deal of dogmatism) at the expense of the Catholic 
Saints, Augustine and John of Ruysbroek and the two 
Catharines, is next door to throwing the Christian doctrine of 
love overboard altogether. Mr. Hardwick does not seem to 
distinguish between the truth of a proposition and the 
manner in which it is held. A philosophy may be 
tolerantly held and yet be quite false; there are many 
such. To hold a true philosophy in a spirit of bitterness is 
to make it useless ; the ideal is to aim at both love and truth. 
As to the fanatics and the inspirers of armies, do we not 
hear of “ destroying angels ” and of a * Lord of Hosts” and 
of “ the powers of Heaven being shaken ” and of the money- 
changers being violently driven from the Temple ?— 
Yours, &c., 

WILFRED ROWLAND CHILDE. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


‘ £ s.d. 
Amount already acknowledged in THE Nation 1,461 6 8 
H. C. 8. 20 0 


£1,465 6 8 





Poetry. 


ULTIMATE JUDGMENT. 
Wiruin the sunny greenness of the Close, 
Secure, a heavy breathing fell and rose ; 
The undulating chins sway to and fro 
As heavy roses do; the cheek’s faint glow 
Points to post-prandial port; the willow weeps ; 
Hush’d are the birds—in fact . . the Bishop sleeps. 


Then, suddenly, the sky is ripped with red. 


" Out of their graves arise the solemn dead, 


The world is shaken; buildings rent in twain ; 
Until the loud hills shout, and shout again, 
And with the thunderous sound of rolling drums 
The angels sing . . At last Salvation comes. 

The weak, the humble, the disdained, the poor, 
Are judged the first, and climb to Heaven’s door. 


The Bishop wakes to see his palace crash 

Down on the ground; then, in a dazzling flash, 

It dawns upon him; with a heavy frown 

He sees his second-housemaid in a crown, 

In rainbow robes, that glisten like a prism. 

‘“T warned them . .”’ said the Bishop, . . “Bolshevism!” 


OsBERT SITWELL. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation ’”’ Orrice, THurspay NiGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘The War for Monarchy, 1793-1815." 
(Swarthmore Press. 15s. net.) 
‘* Medieval Europe.’’ By Lynn Thorndike. (Harrap. 15s, net.) 
‘Moral Values: A Study of the Principles of Conduct.’”’ By 
Walter Goodnuow Everett. (Heinemann. 1ds. net.) 
‘Trade Boards: A Practical Guide to the Operation of the 
Trade Boards Act.’’ By W. Addington Willis, LL.B. 
With an Introduction by L. T. Hobhouse. (Nisbet. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

‘*4 Manual of the Timbers of the World.” 
H. Howard. (Macmillan. 30s. net.) 

‘The Andes of Southern Peru.” By 
(Constable. 27s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Waggoner and Other Poems.” By 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. net.) 


By J. A. Farner. 


By Alexander 
Isaiah Bowman. 


Edmund Blunden. 


* * * 


Ix a critical review I read last week, devoted mainly to 
the art of reading, orle was told plainly that “ the art of 
reading is the art of literary criticism.’ That, it is clear, 
sets each one of us searching in every pocket for his passport. 
The florid abundance of the bookstall does not show that now 
almost everybody can read. It is positive evidence instead 
that the majority of us are still unable to read. At one time 
there was no bookstall, for only a minority pretended they 
knew what was disclosed by the printed word. The bookstall 
is there to-day because, like the cinema and shove-ha’penny, 
it provides a device for killing time. If it is true that “ he 
will never become a true reader . . . who does not allow his 
mind to be saturated by the emotional quality of the book he 
reads,” then there is no doubt that the reading which is only 
a sedative for a comfortless hour, or at its best is but relaxa- 
tion from the serious things of the day, is farther from the 
true purpose of a book, which should be an emotional experi- 
ence expanding our knowledge of life, than would be a little 
desperate game poaching. We must allow that to be true, 
I think. By such a standard we must confess that few of us 
can read. Why be ashamed to deny it? Should we be 
ashamed of the admission, with broad water to cross, a strong 
tide flowing, and the wind demanding a seaman’s cunning, 
that we did not know how to handle a sailing boat? And it 
is harder, and demands more of our life, to learn what to do 
with books, than what to make of the elements with a boat’s 
simple gear. We must not allow the handsome profits of the 
great factories which supply the demand for paper that has 
been marked with ink to deceive us into supposing the art of 
reading to be a common gift sedulously practised. 


x x * 


Wit that review and “ Q.’s”” recent criticism of the art 
of reading in my mind, I went yesterday into the chief book- 
shop of a prosperous and attractive little country town. Of 
course, as its proprietor himself is something of a bookman, 
one could get the best there, by asking for it, or after a careful 
search. But the best was obscured by barricades of colored 
stuff, in piled strata, that a glance showed had less relation 
to life than the litter from the sea-floor which the trawlers 
were throwing overside at the end of the same street; much 
less. It did not smell as good as the sea-pulse, nor look so 
strange and interesting. Dipping into that reading, which 
was so popular that it composed the bulk of the stock, made 
it certain that if a sailor or an engine-driver had no more 
knowledge of his work and its possibilities than the writers 
of that stuff had of our common lot and what we make of it 
or could make of it, then he would be peddling lemons or 
bootlaces after the very next pay-day. Only those who have 
not yet learned to read would accept those deplorable imita- 
tions as books. You would have thought that such ugly and 
stupid misrepresentations of life and its adventures would 
have no more attraction for anybody than rag-dolls would 
have for a healthy boy. 


* * * 


Tue cornchandler’s premises close by, and the green- 
grocer’s, were good to look at. You understood they had a 





—$ nn 


vital concern with the people of the town. Their smells were 
tonic, their colors lively, and their commodities would attract 
even a man who had no personal use for cow-cake or cabbages. 
It is remarkable that, somehow, that cow-cake is transmuted in 
winter, and is then sold as real butter in another shop. There 
is nothing wonderful in the fact that Lord Tarzan turns into 
an ape, though the fact that there are people who really think 
it is wonderful ought to have an interest, I suppose, for all 
who pretend to be pitiful to the unlucky. Yet if the tabular 
form of the cow-cake did not more closely resemble volumes 
of true romance than what is popularly accepted in the 
libraries as the genuine article, then for us the game is up. 
We shall have to begin again, and go on till we reach that 
supreme moment when our genuine tears can be certified by 
scholarly witnesses as a consequence of the rhythmic sobbing 
of Bottomley’s heroic diction. 


* * * 


As I regarded the mass of popular fiction in that 
bookshop of a country town, which is centra! co a region where 
war has given to many opportunities for culture hitherto 
impossible, I was oppressed by a sensation, in spite of the 
luminous street without, of conquering darkness and dead- 
weight ; the sort of feeling you get through gazing too long 
at chromos of famous racehorses and royalty in hotel bed- 
rooms, late at night, when there is nothing to be done, there 
are no trains till Monday, the weather is chilly for the time 
of year, and the restrictions of the Sale of Liquor Act (1916) 
occur on the wall between Queen Victoria and Moses in the 
Bulrushes. Nothing serves you then but the kind of forti- 
tude and resolution which would keep an Antarctic explorer 
going when he felt it more reasonable to hand the honors to 
the perishing cold, and chuck it. But the explorer surrenders 
to the blind and granitic countenance of Fate herself ; we go 
down before the happy and rosy grin of John Bull, who can 
easily counteract all the irregularities of his mind with a 
little synthetic spa-water, taken at the one moment of the 
day when his stomach is almost empty. 


# * * 


But the bookshop has its rival in the town. Round the 
corner is a building which hesitated, while being erected, 
between a desire to be a Georgian town house and a Gothic 
cathedral. It is, of course, quite modern. It is the local 
council chamber. It is also the local museum. Knowing the 
richness of the local history, I went in to see what relics of it 
were treasured there. There was an ante-room to the museum 
which was in an everlasting twilight, in which could just be 
made out a glass case, with a crack across it, of a dusty and 
faded flamingo. What was it doing there? But what was 
Tarzan doing round the corner? The same thing. In another 
corner, which was getting more light, were some odd fossils 
from the chalk (no chalk is found in the neighborhood), 
unassorted, and often wrongly named. Mingled with these 
fossils were some cartridge cases and shell-noses from France. 
A suit of Wardour Street armor stood alongside on guard. 
Shoved under a central table were the ancient stocks of the 
town. In other rooms were shabby and moulting specimens 
of exotic birds set before backgrounds of varnished seaweed 
and ferns. There was a lion in need of upholstering. There 
were cases of obscure and unnamed minerals. There was a 
lost and solitary child, with its fingers in its mouth, and its 
hat held respectfully in its hand, looking up at a Crimean 
musket. The lost child was the only specimen there worth 
a glance or a thought. Somehow, the whole dusty and hap- 
hazard collection had a precise resemblance to the near 
collection of new books; the same smells, the same irrelev- 
ance, the same remoteness from what was vital. 

* * % 

Tue door of the museum opened on a broad estuary, 
where trawlers leaned on the sandflats, or were moored to a 
quay wall, and where the new tide was beginning to flow like 
a flux of light. A salmon leaped in a pool. The talk of the 
men by the boats, if it could be got into a book . . . but 
that’s the real job. Above the harbor, on the hillside where 
the square church tower is a landmark, at that very hour was 
a child, with her grandparents, watching without understand- 
ing the rites over her mother, who was there because her man 
was somewhere near the Menin Road. 

H. M. T. 
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Reviews. 


COLLECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


“The Group- Mind.” By Wittiam McDovuGaALt. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 21s. net.) 


WHEN a crowd of persons is stricken with a panic, the mind 
of each unit is evidently affected and altered by infection 
from other minds conveyed through sensuous signs. A 
temporary group-mind is improvised under such circum- 
stances, generally lower in its intellectual and moral 
qualities than the average of its constituent members. The 
main characteristic is an intensification or exaltation of 
emotion and a subordination of the separate personality. 
When we pass to more permanently organized groups, 
endowed with a clearly defined purpose, there emerges a col- 
lective psychical condition called esprit de corps. Everyone 
knows what this is, when he is not called upon to define it. 
Unfortunately a scientific treatise in collective psychology 
«cannot escape the obligation to define. And there the trouble 
begins. Dr. McDougall, early in his discussion, accepts the 
statement that “there is a college mind, just as there is a 
trade union mind, or even a ‘ public mind’ of the whole 
community ; and we are conscious of such a mind as some- 
thing that exists in and along with the separate minds of its 
members, and over and above any sum of those minds created 
by mere addition.” 

This sounds intelligible, if by ‘‘ the separate minds of its 
members ”’ were meant their minds stripped of membership. 
But if the separate minds are to be considered, as they clearly 
are, endowed with membership, as part of their equipment, 
what is there “over and above” the sum of their minds? 
This is no quibbling objection. It raises the important-issue 
of whether there is or is not a collective mind, or esprit de 
erps, superimposed upon the minds of the units that 
formally constitute the group, a directive urge analogous to 
the operation of “ the spirit of the hive” in the group life 
of bees. Dr. McDougall, we gather, does not interpret ‘“‘ over 
and above ” in this sense, but the difficulty keeps cropping 
up. Closely related is the difficulty as to whether or how 
far a group-mind involves a “ collective consciousness.” For, 
after a provisional rejection of this hypothesis, the writer 
almost at once drops into language which plainly implies the 
existence of such a consciousness. 

We note these preliminary entanglements, not to blame 
Dr. McDougall, but rather to indicate the extraordinary 
difficulties in thought and language of the task to which he 
sets himself. His treatment of the psychology of an army 
is an exceedingly instructive piece of work, both in regard to 
the prestige of leadership and the conditions of the operation 
of a collective will. Mass suggestion and sympathetic con- 
tagion are the means by which the group-mind here works 
among the individual members. The group-spirit, thus 
induced, raises, according to Dr. McDougall, both the intel- 
lectual and the moral level of the group, because 
the collective opinion and- the _ collective  senti- 
ments will be formed by infection from “the _ best 
minds ” through prestige and discipline. ‘“ Best’ presum- 
ably here means best for the purpose in hand. Dr. McDougall 
does not here consider the lowering of personal initiative 
involved in submission to such suggestions and contagions, 
nor does he here appear to appreciate the vital difference 
between enforced discipline and that involved in free 
associations for a common end 

After some further exploration of minor group-minds 
we are brought to the major purpose of the book, the study 
of the national mind and character. Here once more we get 
involved in a very interesting but inconclusive controversy 
upon the question, What is a nation? For the definition 
(p. 100), ‘“‘a people or population enjoying some degree of 
political independence and possessed of a national mind and 
character,” does not carry us very far, involving as it does a 
question-begging use of “ national.” Granting that “ mental 
organization,’ carrying both an idea and a sentiment of 
common life, is essential to nationality, it does not greatly 
help us to decide what particular group of persons is or is not 
anation. Is Bavaria, for instance, a nation, or a part of the 
German nation? Are the Scottish and the Welsh peoples 





nations, or have they not enough organization to make them 
such? Canada has long claimed to be “ a nation,” but such 
nationhood must be extremely fluid and impermanent, for 
Dr. McDougall tells us that ‘“‘ To-day England is contem- 
plating a task never before attempted, the fusing into one 
nation of the peoples of the mother-country and her distant 
colonies.” Nay, we are told that “ It seems not unlikely that 
almost the whole population of the world will shortly be 
included in five immense States ”’ (p. 132), which the context 
implies will constitute five great ‘“‘ nations,’”’ irrespective of 
the nature of the fusion of larger with smaller, dominant 
with subject, populations by which this transformation is 
achieved.” And yet elsewhere (p. 180) we are informed that 
“the nation alone has continuity of existence in the highest 
degree.” Indeed, for Dr. McDougall, the nation is the human 
group par excellence, the highest and finest form of the collec- 
tive mind. The greatness of modern history for him consists 
in the strengthening of the material and moral bonds of 
nationality, and in the growing consciousness of the ideas 
which nationality contains and nourishes. 

In face of all that is happening in our world to-day 
Dr. McDougall has the courage to declare that “ The four 
ideas, liberty, equality, progress and human solidarity, or 
universal responsibility, seem to be the leading ideas of the 
present era, the ideas which, in conjunction with national 
sentiments, are, more than any other, fashioning the future 
of the world ” (p. 185). 

No word of recognition for the disease of acquisitive 
Nationalism, entitled Imperialism! Indeed, France is 
actually commended for the hugging of her ideal of “ a colonial 
empire,” which has nothing of the real character of a colony, 
and is simply, as one of her own critics described it, a 
case of “ kilometritis.”” In a treatise where the stress for 
the group is continually laid upon psychological conditions, 
it is difficult to comprehend how the failure to distinguish 
between nationality and empire should be possible. There is, 
however, one passage which helps us towards an under- 
standing. Dr. McDougall regards an empire as a great 
national responsibility. “The greatest example in 
history is the responsibility of Great Britain for 
the administration of India, gradually and only _half- 
consciously assumed, but now keenly felt as at 
once a legitimate ground of national pride and a moral 
responsibility that cannot be laid aside,’ and he goes on to 
tell us how “ Holland owes some of the strength of her 
nationhood to such influences; and the assumption by the 
American nation of responsibility for the peoples of Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands cannot fail to bring them, in some 
degree, similar moral benefits ” (p. 144). He adds a footnote 
of quite matchless ingenuousness: “I suggest that inter- 
national emulation in this sphere may prove to be an effective, 
probably the only effective, substitute for war.” Imperialism 
as a cure for war apparently quite puts out of competition all 
proposals for Leagues of Nations! Such National Imperialism 
is apparently the final product of the group-mind. For the 
notion that nations should themselves come together in any 
federal grouping, or that humanity is itself the true goal of 
the spiritual evolution which he affects to study, is deemed 
worthy of no discussion here. 

Part of the trouble into which Dr. McDougall 
gets himself is attributable to his disparagement 
of the physical in contrast with the psychological 
factors in nationhood. For if, as he holds, “ any nation exists 
only in virtue of the existence of the idea of the nation in 
the minds of the individuals of whom it is composed,” then 
China and India, probably Britain, are not nations, unless 
so attenuated a meaning be given to “ the idea ” as to reduce 
it to a virtual nonentity. If the real test be, as is sometimes 
suggested, the willingness to postpone private to public ends, 
this willingness (in the true sense of will) only applies at 
any time to a minute fraction of the population of any 
country. The willingness to fight for one’s country, extorted 
by all sorts of crafty appeals in moments of political 
emergency, is no true testimony to “ the existence of the idea 
of the nation.” 

A much more elastic treatment of the group-mind is 
needed, in which the distinctively political department of 
nationhood is given its smaller and looser place. Group 
organization is much too complex and changeful for 
Dr. McDougall’s hard classification. New group interests, 
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each with a group-mind, compounded chiefly of selfish aims 
but with some cement of gregarious sympathy, are continually 
forming and reforming. Many of them carry a much clearer 
idea and a stronger group-sentiment than does nationhood. 

An interesting but equally unconvincing discussion of 
the race problem crosses and intermingles with the treatment 
of nationality. Dr. McDougall swallows wholesale the 
modern anthropological discoveries of the three races— 
Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean—who have peopled 
Europe. He comes perilously near at times to endorsing the 
speculations of Mr. Houston Chamberlain in his attribution 
of superiority to the first-named race, upon which superiority 
is based the depressing doctrine that modern civilization is 
imperilled by the swamping of this higher stock by the lower 
ones, a dysgenic process aggravated in recent times by the 
humanitarianism of the advanced nationsanda declining birth- 
rate whose heaviest incidence falls upon the best element of 
each population. A deplorable story, indeed, if it be true. 
But may it not be the case, that the groups of physically fit 
marauders, who swoop down upon the more peaceful and 
civilized peoples and enslave them, are not really higher or 
more desirable stock, and that the classes that achieve 
material success in the modern unfair struggle for existence 
are not necessarily better folk than those who fail? 
Dr. McDougall always plumps for “ aristocracies,”’ elevating 
to that title any lot of men who show superior strength in 
the sort of struggle that is on foot. He insists that only by 
powerful classes fastening their political and economic 
domination upon others has that surplus of wealth and 
leisure been possible from which progress in the higher arts 
has proceeded. But he does not seem to recognize that 
natural laws of parasitism must sap the energy and enter- 
prise of his superior class who thus live upon the labor of 
their fellow-men, and cultivate arts whose standards are 
vitiated by the exemption of their practitioners from the 
common tasks of man. He recognizes and deplores the fact 
that his superior stocks die out. But he refuses to see the 
natural laws which kill them. His brief and ill-informed 
strictures upon Socialism show how feeble is his grip upon 
the economic structures of the societies he investigates. 

The sharp severance he makes between psychology and 
the social sciences of economics and politics (insisting that 
these latter only touch “* the fringe of the problem ” of the 
development of the collective mind) disables him from 
understanding some of the essential factors of his problem. 
One instance will suffice, his astonishing appreciation of 
public opinion as an elevating force in modern life. 
“ Formed and maint.ined by the influence of leading person- 
alities (it) will usually be more in conformity with the senti- 
ments of the best men than of the average man, will be above 
rather than below private opinion.” He thinks that men of 
ability tend to be good men, and that, if some bad, selfish 
men have ability, they will not find it pay to use that ability 
in perverting or poisoning public opinion. It is nice of 
Dr. McDougall to think so. We wish it were true. 

We regret that we have been compelled to give so much 
of our space to criticism of certain central positions taken by 
Dr. McDougall. For his detailed work is both able and well- 
informed, and his argument scrupulously fair. 





LIBER ALBUS. 


“The Worcester Liber Albus: Glimpses of Life in a Great 
Benedictine Monastery in the Fourteenth Century.” 
By the Rev. James Witson, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 15s. net.) 


Wo in going about those “ empty cells of the human hive,” 
the ruined Abbeys, has not tried to people them with their 
inhabitants of long ago, to make a mental picture of the life 
they lived there, with its actual interests, the things they 
talked about and quarrelled over? Canon Wilson’s collection 
of documents from the Worcester “ Liber Albus,” the book 
of the correspondence of the Priors of Worcester, will be 
found very “ helpful,” as they say, to anyone engaged in such 
an undertaking. The “ Liber Albus” covers from 1301 to 
1446, but the selection in this volume is taken solely from 
the years 1301 to 1338. This was a very good time of the 
world’s history. John de Wyke was Prior of Worcester from 
1301 to 1317, when he was succeeded by Prior Wulstan. The 





book is composed of extracts from the correspondence of these- 
two Priors. The atmosphere of the letters is very dignified 
and spacious. They are written mainly to great people, and 
in the firm handling of matters a good deal of display is 
made of the gant de velours. They express with much 
devotional and ceremonious language the sense of the com- 
munity which probably found elsewhere a more racy and 
idiomatic expressiun. 
The difficulties of community life are, of course, obvious. 
In the very first letter quoted we find the Prior endeavoring 
to prevent the return of a certain John de Dumbelton to the 
Convent. He had left it to become Prior of Little Malvern— 
the Convent had probably procured this appointment for him 
in order to get rid of him—and now wished to return as a 
simple monk to the house whence he came. (At the 
circumstances which had attended his resignation of Little 
Malvern we are left to guess.) The Prior of Worcester writes 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury :— 
_ “For quiet and the tranquil peace of our community 
in which we believe you take pleasure, graciously allow 
if it please you that John de Dumbelton, late Prior of 
Little Malvern, whose return we well know would disturb 
the quiet of our whole community, should stay at our 
expense at some other house of the same order, or at least 
that the Presidents of our general Chapter should arrange 
for him as they think best. We reverently fall at your 
fatherly feet and with heartfelt sobs we pour out our 
earnest prayers, and pray that in this matter you will 
provide for the salvation of many souls, which in the event 
of an adverse decision will be manifestly imperilled. 

‘May your Paternity thus feel as our Community feels, 
that it is better for one man to have his wish frustrated 
than that our whole body should perish or be dispersed.” 
In spite of this pathetic pleading the Archbishop is 

peremptory in his demand that John de Dumbelton should 
be received, and a long correspondence ensues. The Prior 
writes most urgently :— 
“The return of this man will hinder our holy, quiet 
life and disturb the minds of the brethren more than it is 
expedient to state. We are ready out of reverence to you 
to provide him with an honorable maintenance in some 
other house of the Order.’’ 
He has recourse to the influence of people of importance. 
He writes to the President of the Order, the Abbot of West- 
minster, begging him to order any arrangement, “ provided 
that he does not in any measure return to us.” It is finally 
arranged that the Convent of Worcester should give John de 
Dumbelton an allowance of four marks a year to assist him 
to study at Oxford, the Abbot of Westminster exhorting the- 
Prior and Convent ‘to conduct themselves so graciously 
towards John de Dumbelton that from the Supreme Giver of 
all good things, the Author of Peace, and Lover of Concord 
they may receive an eternal reward.” One pictures Brother 
John, a big-boned man, red-nosed, cantankerous, brawling. 

On the other hand, the different religious houses greatly 
delighted in the possession within their walls of persons of 
any singular graciousness of character or nobility of mind. 
This is evidenced by the frequent correspondence about a 
monk called John de St. German. In 1302 he had been chosen 
by the monks as their Bishop, but he had been refused by 
the Pope. In 1308 the Abbot of St. Augustine’s, at Canter- 
bury, writes as follows “ to the man of religion and discreet 
brother and dear friend in Christ, Brother John Germeyn, 
monk of the Church at Worcester ”’ : — 

‘“‘ Since our brethren one and all ardently desire your 
presence in order that they may be instructed by you in 
Holy Scripture, and since we in our convent have written 
to your Prior and convent to obtain your liberty to accept, 
devoutly in our Lord we beg your fraternity that weighing 
our affection for you, you would be pleased so far as in you 
lies, graciously to grant our request, to wit, that if as we 
hope you assent to our desires that you should be with us 
if possible soon after the Feast of St. John Baptist next.’’ 

In 1310 the Abbot of St. Augustine’s writes that John de 
St. German is now pursuing his studies at the University of 
Paris :— 

‘“*He is one of whom for nobility of conversation and 
character and for every mark of virtue, in all our neigh- 
bourhood wide-spread fame has so sounded his praise that 
his absence will be deplored by all who know him.”’ 

He goes on to appeal that “ inasmuch as his own means, as 
we have learned, are insufficient you will regard this dis- 
tinguished man with the eye of liberality and extend to him 
a helping hand.” 
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The Prior’s reply, however, is cautious. As soon as he 
learns from John himself that he is in need, he will endeavor 
to do something. 

When John de St. German returned from Paris to 
Worcester in 1315, “ the University of Masters and Teachers 
studying at the University of Paris ’’ wrote to the Convent: 
“ We commend to you with one accord and with all possible 
affection this most lovable and beloved person.” Mr. 
Masefield, in his latest book, says of the saint in one of his 
ballads that “his very touch was food.” This was the 
impression produced in the Middle Ages by a certain type of 
great humane ecclesiastic. There have been such people in 
the world, and they are even occasionally to be met with in 
our own day. 

The relics of dead Saints were even more desired and 
sought after by the houses than the presence of living ones. 
In 1312 we find the Bishop of Worcester writing to the Prior 
that he has received a complaint from the Warden and 
Brethren of the Hospital of St. Wulstan that the Convent 
had taken from them a pastoral staff which had belonged to 
St. Wulstan and which they had been in the habit of using 
to solicit alms, and begging that if this is so the staff should 
be returned. The Prior in reply “ humbly signifies to his 
Lordship that the insinuation of the Warden and Brethren 
aforesaid has no foundation in truth.” The staff they speak 
of has never been a day or a night out of the possession of the 
Convent; it is therefore clear that what never was theirs 
could not have been taken from them. They are now claiming 
as a right what has occasionally been granted to them as 
a favor. St. Wulstan was that great Saint of the West 
Country at whose preaching the rich Bristol merchants 
abjured the slave-trade. 

Here is an invitation to dinner which Prior John 
received from the Bishop in November, 1301 :— 

** Godfrey, by Divine permission, Bishop of Worcester, 
to his beloved son in Christ, Brother John de Wyke, Prior 


of Worcester, salvation with the grace and blessing of 
God. 


“On Sunday next, after St. Martin’s Feast Day 

(Nov. 11) come to us as you love us at Alvechurch at one 

o’clock to dine with us on good fat and fresh venison, and 

an equally fat crane, which chance to have been sent us, 

and which we do not like to eat without you. It will be a 

pleasure to us both. Farewell in the Lord.”’ 

The present writer, by the way, possesses a cookery book 
published at the beginning of the last century which contains 
a superlative recipe “ To stew Lampreys as at Worcester,” 
which we strongly suspect originated in the Priory. 

This Bishop was Godfrey Gifford, a man of no very 
edifying character, on whose death, in 1302, the monks had 
elected John de St. German. In spite of the interchange of 
civilities, there appears to have been no love lost between 
him and the Prior. In January, 1302, ‘“ our Lord the Bishop 
now lying in such extreme weakness that there is no hope 
of his life,” the Prior writes to the Lord Chancellor that 
although he has received large sums of money as first fruits 
he has expended nothing at all on the fabric of the Church 
at Worcester, for which purpose they were granted to him, 
and that his servants are now ceaselessly carrying off and 
selling his chattels and livestock, so that after his death 
nothing will remain. 

The Bishop had, however, erected for himself a most 
sumptuous tomb in St. Praxed’s Church, that is to say, in 
Worcester Cathedral, displacing for the purpose the venerated 
body of a Saint. After his death the Archbishop ordered 
its removal, and the Prior replied that he would have done 
it before, but for his ‘‘ fear of the imminent death of our 
father, which at least in popular opinion would have been 
thereby hastened.” 

Great thanks are due to Canon Wilson from all who 
care about the past for his labor of love in deciphering and 
translating these records. Many of them are written 
in Norman French. Here and there one comes across a 
fascinating little bit of language. The King wants, for 
instance, a loan of food from the Convent, to be delivered 
by the beginning of August next—a la Goule d’ Aust prochain 
avenir. Canon Wilson’s note is “ Goule is gueule, the neck 
or gullet, and in the sense of beginning.””’ One supposes the 
image is of the neck of a bottle, the modern French “ goulot,”’ 
the narrow entrance to a capacious receptacle. The “ goule ”’ 
is the first few days through which we pass before we get deep 





in the month. In the beginning of the fourteenth century there 
was no road for forty-eight leagues for those who crossed the 
Severn, but the bridge at Worcester, the only bridge between 
Bridgnorth and Gloucester, which are forty-eight leagues 
apart. Consequently the demands on the hospitality of the 
Convent were very great. In these records one gets glimpses 
of all that vanished world of six hundred years ago, on which, 
with all its people, silence has fallen so long—on the 
travellers who crossed the bridge at Worcester, when the 
sunset dyed the Severn, on Bishop Godfrey and Prior John, 
on John de Dumbelton and John de St. German. 





A BED OF VERSES. 
“As the Wind Blows.” 


By EDEN PHILLPoTTs. (Elkin 
Mathews. 4s. 6d. net.) 
“The Wooden Pegasus.” By EDITH SITWELL. (Blackwell. 
6s. net.) 


‘*Verd Antique: Poems.” By WILLIAM ForcE STEAD. (Black- 
well. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“ Otherworld: Cadences.” 
Bookshop. 5s. net.) 

“ Pilgrimage.” By Lorp GoRELL. (Longmans. 6s. net.) 


** Kossovo: Heroic Songs of the Serbs.” (Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 


With all his excellent qualities the last thing Mr. 
Phillpotts does is to write as the wind blows. He is a prose 
writer of mark, and so in obedience to a peremptory fashion 
feels it incumbent upon him to write verse. On Kylesbarrow 
he thinks hard about Zeus, Hera, and the Hesperides in duty 
bound; the east wind on the moor has no native brand, 
but appears as a polite importation from Southern Europe— 
* chill Eurus, his scythe’s on the wold ’—while nocturnes and 
crepuscules do professional service for night and evening. 
Who would have thought that Mr. Phillpotts had looked at 
Dartmoor out of his own eyes—in prose, or that the man 
who had made acquaintance with the first primroses in a 
sheltered rochet of the moor would treat them so scurvily as 
to refer to them as “ primrosen”? It is a pity that Mr. 
Phillpotts should feel his poetic uniform so acutely, for such 
pleasing lines as “‘ And buds must break as well as hearts ” 
and ‘‘ All creatures that do call the moon their sun ”’ (in spite 
of the “‘do”), occur to give us heart. We need it, for Mr. 
Phillpotts’ poetic creed :— 


‘“* And only Matter remains—the august, the unchanging one— 
But no shape and no shadow of aught that she moulds on the 
wheels of time,”’ 
and in the “ Litany to Pan ” :— 


“ By fading eyes pecked from a dying head, 
By the hot mouthful of a thing not dead, 
By all thy bleeding, struggling, shrieking red, 
Oh, hear!”’ 
is of a Huxley-Haeckel brand that gives us the shudders. It 
speaks something for Mr. Phillpotts that with blank negation 
on the one hand and a Muse but rarely in mufti on the other, 
we should read some of his stanzas in pleasure and liking. 
“Lingerie” is the name of the first poem in “ The 
Wooden Pegasus,’ and at once we strike the Sitwell note. 
Miss Sitwell is indeed entitled to her convention, to her 
queer Bartholomew Fair wherein she wanders among china 
apes, ginger-beer bottles, octopuses, brass bands, sweat, striped 
“melons, Scarabombadons, and Aunt Sallies, mocking the 
world : — 
‘The fat leaves pat the shrinking air; 
The hot sun’s patronising stare 
Rouses the stout flies from content 
To some small show of sentiment.’’ 

“ If you don’t like Spiritualism,” as a modern critic says, 
you really ought to blame Rationalism.” If you don’t like 
Miss Sitwell’s goblin world, blame the Georgians, the argu- 
ment seems to run. In the last poem of the book—‘ Tha 
Mother ’’—her powers come abroad into the daylight, and we 
have hopes that her Muse means to go to bed earlier and rise 
with that stale antimacassar convention—the dawn. 
Assuredly, the face of her verse will need no powder, if it will 
risk a light other than that of the street lamp. 

Mr. Stead sings “the song of misted, dim-discernéd 
things ” with an appealing grace and ease. Verse to him 
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seems what walking is to other men, so natural and effortless 
as to be almost automatic in its sweetness and melody. The 
best poem in the book—* Our Lady of Wistfulness ’—has a 
light-tingered execution and a delicate graciousness of manner 
almost perfect in its minute, fairy-like world, and “ The 
Haunted Hamlet” has all the charm of elegiac felicity :— 
“ At evening, from a trimly furrowed field, 

Brown with the new-turned earth, I see strong men 

Lead their large horses home; but after them 

Come others, phantom plowmen, grey and worn, 

Laden with years of labor: a mist falls, 

The moon goes dim; yet I can see them there, 

Laborious in the moonlight all night long.” 
noise like that of a hidden 
musical, artful, vanishing like the song of the willow- 
and flimsy. 


His soft, rippling verse is the “ 
brook,” 
wren There is no ardour nor vision in it, no 
reality, uo revelation of the beautiful, enigmatic face of life. 
The poems are like those * unidea’d girls’ of Dr. Johnson, 
but let it not be forgotten that they are comely and fair to 
the sight. 

In a long preface Mr. Flint tells us what a toothless, 
faded, senile thing our English poetry is. It has stifled “ the 
natural cadence of our emotions ” and rhyme and metre are 
‘dead or dying devices.’”’ 1t has only survived in esteem 
because all the critics (except, of course, Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer) are hack journalists who are incapable of judging 
genuine works of art and “ the receptive reverie and the 
unprejudiced adjustment of the mind ”’ that go to make them. 
In other words, they have not appreciated Mr. Flint’s theories 
as Mr. Flint expects them to do. If English poetry had 
imitated the French all would have been well. But happily 
we have (as the author explains) Mr. Flint’s own “ unrhymed 
cedences ” to save us from the unprofitable labor of reading 
Shakespeare's sonnets and Shelley’s lyrics. This is Mr. Flint 
at his best :— 

‘Up by the pinewood; our feet crunch on the gravel; 

Our breathing becomes hard, 

And we stab at the path before us with our sticks. 

Higher and higher we climb, 


Till we reach the path reund the cliff. 
Oh, the golden glory of the gorse, 
And t golden brown of last year’s bracken 


Which holds in its heart the green crest of the new! 
And then as we round a corner 


'»? 


The blue glory of the sea! 

Perhaps, even at this price, English rhyme and metre 
may be sold too dearly. As though conscious that his 
readers may not be overcome by these fruits of his revolu- 
tion, Mr. Flint titillates us by telling us of the “ eyries ”’ of 
seagulls and of the crimson beaks of cygnets, and in a line 
like * Etalon impuissant que narque le jument ” (apparently 
this is Mr. Aldington exchanging playful badinage with 
Mr. Flint) we are sure to look up the meaning of “ narque ”’ 
in the dictionary. Mr. Flint can do much better than this. 

The modesty of Lord Gorell’s few words of preface to his 
collection of verse, written over many years, contrasts almost 
theatrically with Mr. Flint’s His lyrics 
are not so successful as his narrative poems, which are 
reflective, varied, weighty, and written with a lucid distinction 
of style. The following is a characteristic example of his 
pictorial grace :— 


self-assurance. 


“Just such an hour is mine. My body lies 

Outstretched, low-sunken where the shadows dream 

On the leaf-flecked grass, in idleness supreme. 

A thousand subtle perfumes scent the air 

Of an autumnal morning, fresh and fair, 

A day of days. The whisper in the trees 

Uptowering o’er me, as the low-voiced breeze 

Their dying leafage comforts tenderly, 

Is as the murmur of a tranquil sea 

Rocking a pebbly shore; and languidly now 

Float drifting downwards from a neighboring bough, 

Spangling the earth, by every eddy swayed, 

The falling leaves’ forerunners, and are laid 

To rest beside me.”’ 

To these bloodthirsty war-ballads of Serbian folk-lore, Mr. 
Baring contributes an esthetic and M. Janko Lavrin an 
historical preface. They have been translated (with some- 
what painful literalness and in a monotonous metre which 
may be well enough in the original, but is decidedly weari- 
some to English ears) by Miss Helen, Rootham. It is not 
necessary to summon the Odyssey, the Song of Roland, the 
Bible, and Villon, as is invariably done in any translation of 
foreign epical poetry, but these ballads are of an admirable 
violence for the literary easy-chair. 
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CIVILIZATION AND THE CHILD. 


‘‘ Esther Waters.” 
net.) 


By GEORGE Moore. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


One of the strangest writings in existence is Mary Wollstone 
craft’s “ Maria, or the Wrongs of Woman.’’ Every page is 
scorching with the fire of indignation, but especially the part 
devoted to the career of the outcast woman, Jemima, who, 
having been “ hunted from hole to hole like a beast of prey,” 
is an attendant in a madhouse when the sketch opens. Here, 
as usual, the woman of intellect, conscious of her own state of 
subjection, makes common cause with the wretched women 
whom civilization flings on the scrap-heap. Jemima is 
seduced as a servant-girl, is flung on the streets, and, finally, 
by becoming the mistress of an educated man, learns for the 
first time the use of her own mental powers. Mary Wollstone- 
craft had no literary technique, but she knew the world. 
Here, in her naive outcry, is a statement of the facts which 
modern research has only proved and amplified. For it 
makes three points clear: first, that domestic service, with 
its domiciliary intercourse on unequal class terms, ruins far 
more girls than factory work ; second, that it is the one fault 
and the impossibility of recovery with a child to be main- 
tained that fills the ranks of prostitution; and, third, but 
less candidly recognized, though known to many rescue- 
workers, the startling fact that, from Greek days downwards, 
it is the free union that sometimes opens the eyes of the 
mind to a wider world than women often enter through the 
more toilsome but honorable estate of matrimony. 

Mary Wollstonecraft left the case so presented. She, 
however, lacked the skill to make the picture unforgettable, 
and so poor Jemima lies forgotten on a dusty bookshelf, her 
existence now nothing more than a literary curiosity. In 
England it has been left for three men, by three powerful 
portraits of women, to force on us all a recognition of the folly 
and cruelty of the way in which society deals with women. 
The three poriraits are those of Becky Sharp, Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, and Esther Waters. Thackeray showed by his 
irony, though he was probably unaware of the lesson he 
taught, that to a woman of ambition no alternative was 
offered in Victorian times, if she wished to enjoy power, but 
to exploit her sex itself as a weapon of conquest. Hardy, 
using every device of genius, showed the purity that often 
survives a fall and the nobility that is sometimes developed 
by it. George Moore paints an erring Jeanie Deans, but strong 
with the strength Scott dared not give to a “ fallen” woman, 
fighting inch by inch against the social state for the life of 
her child. Of the three, “ Esther Waters” is, in a 
sense, the greatest feat. For George Moore here chooses 
the most difficult of all the forty thousand ways of telling 
a story—he casts aside all romance, all humor. 
Usually an_ exotic stylist, he here’ creates an 
atmosphere that is as matter-of-fact as the Edgware Road 
at mid-day. He is as minute in his details as Frith’s “ Derby 
Day.” He strips himself of all the emotional sensibility 
that, in general, makes the ordinary writer of fiction, as well 
as most of the giants, over-color and over-stress the sufferings 
and joys of the average man and woman. The creator of 
Esther Waters has, like an animal which assumes protective 
coloring, subdued himself to the mood of a stubborn, honest, 
religious servant woman who fights her way through obstacles 
mainly because she sees nothing in front of her from moment 
to moment but the next bit of road, and thus escapes the 
sense of the length of the journey before her. Not 
only is everyone in the story thoroughly commonplace, but 
every event, from the seduction itself and the birth in the 
lying-in ward to the marriage and the betting at the “ King’s 
Head,” is colored through and through with the drab ugliness 
of modern life. The book fascinates by its clarity. 
Imagination, creation, can go no further than this along the 
road te reality. Compare, for instance, the description of 
Derby Day in “ Esther Waters,’’ with its bookies and booths, 
with the race in “ Anna Karenina’’: in the two scenes are 
the differences of two forms of art, of two climates, of two 
poles of feeling. 

We know that Moore must primarily have lived in this 
book as the expression of a mood of his own, for he is an 
artist, not a propagandist. Yet almost every point that the 
modern reformer stresses in dealing with the problem of the 
illegitimate child is emphasized by the writer of “ Esther 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW NOVELS 


THE AMATEUR 
By Charles Norris. 
SALT 


By Charles Norris. 
“The ‘ Daily Chronicle” de- 


EDUCATING PETER scribed ‘STAFF TALES” as 


By W. P Lipscomb “Forty yarns with several 


chuckles in each.” 





“ Like its predecessor ‘ SALT,’ 
strong in design, tense with 
prophetic sincerity. - +. . . 
Mr. Norris tells the story faith- 
jully and sombrely, with the 
constructive power which his 
previous volume — showed.”’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 








The “Globe” found it “ Pun- 

STAFF TALES gentiy aaaeneieh. A joyously 
- amusing book.” 

By W. P. Lipscomb. The “Spectator” thought it 


Illustrated by H, M. Bateman. 


SAUL 
By Corinne Lowe. 


“ Extraordinarily funny.’ 





“The characters in the story 
are cleverly sketched, and their 
vivid, dramatic speech is vastly 
Author of ‘Confessions of a 


entertaining.”—Scotsman. 
Social Secretary.” 





MICHAEL FORTH “4 very remarkable 
By Mary Johnston. book alike in its subject 
Author of “ The Old Dominion,” | matter and its present- 


‘Teka Ws » “By Order of oe ; nae ‘ 
lewis Rand, By Order o ment.’’—Christian World. 
the Company,” &c. 





‘Written in  a_ grand 
manner. . . . As we close the 


MARE NOSTRUM 
a book on its last page, we have 
By Vicente B. Ibanez. the impression of having 


; been present at a vast and 

Author of “The Four Horse- | moving drama, abounding in 
men,” of which 750,000 copies | .oior © movement, and pas- 
heave Geen aus. sion.”’—Publishers Circular. 
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q A SERIES of 4 Books to help to meet the world’s 
two great needs—a clearer spiritual vision and a 
humaner social order. :: By Gilbert T. Sadler, 
M.A., LL.B., Author of ‘‘ The Origin and Meaning of 
Christianity,’’ &c., &c.—3s. 6d. Net, each (postage 4d). 
q THE first Book is now ready and the other three 
will be issued at short intervals. Prospective 
readers are invited to order their copies in advance at 
a special rate, viz., the four volumes post paid for 12s. 
I THE INNER MEANING OF THE 4 GOSPELS. 
* A Re-interpretation of the Gospels in relation to 

Spiritual and social needs. 
II BEHIND THE NEW TESTAMENT. Reason 
* for the standpoint in the first book, giving refer- 


ences to ancient documents that lie behind the New 
Testament. 


III THE INFINITE IN THE FINITE. Shows 
* that in the depths of our being we are the 
infinite in the finite. 


IV THE SOCIAL EXPRESSION OF THE 

* SPIRITUAL LIFE. The constructive appli- 
cation of the spiritual vision to the creation of a new 
social order. 
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THE REVOLUTION Louis Madelin 


Each Volume, 12s. 6d. net. 


ENSLAVED and other Poems 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 


‘A triumph of story-telling, word-pictures, and emotional 


effect. . . . . His genius grows in breadth and power.’”’— 
Daily Mail. 





Demy 8vo. 
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Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 
MORAL VALUES: A Study of the 
Principles of Conduct 
By WALTER GOODNOW EVERETT, Ph. D. 
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GUARDIANS of the 
CHILDREN FUND. 








REGISTERED UNDER THE WAR CHARITIES AcT 1916. 
To preserve—without distinction of politics or reli gion— 
the lives and health of those, who themselves starving, 
nurse and feed the children in the 


Jamine areas of 
Central Europe. 





An urgent request has been received for 


the immediate despatch to Vienna of a 
minimum of 


1 TON COD LIVER OIL 


This is an absolute curative of the softening 
of the bones from which the Nurs ng Sisters 
are suffering so terribly (and painfully) even 
while they are continuing their work in the 
Hospitals, Orphanages and Schools, and 
its prompt arrival will save many lives. 
The Fund has ordered the Oil, but will 
friends help to pay for it? 


COST £190 (about) 


[Our clients in Vienna alone number many 
thousands, and several more tons will be 


needed. ] 





Hon, Treasurer: R. F. Joyce, Esq., 44, Curzon St., W.1 
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Waters.” The amount of “sin” in the first yielding on 
Esther's part is infinitesimal. How far we moderns have 
travelled from reason in sex matters is here made abundantly 
William means honestly, and Esther is in all ways 
good and simple. Even her puritanical mistress is perfectly 
aware of this. By an accident merely they do not.at once go 
through a form of marriage, and here, in the invention of 
the accident, George Moore certainly strains a point. The 
mistress’s infatuation for her footman seems by no means 
as truthful as the rest of the plot. that the 
incident is there simply because without it there would be no 
struggle for a child’s life: William would have married the 
mother of his child—and society would not have worried about 
the parents’ “ The difference between the hypocrisy of 
society's attitude towards illegitimacy and the frankness of 
the working-class outlook on it is delightfully shown in the 
irony of the little scene where the servants of Woodview merrily 
drink to the health of Esther’s babe. From that unhysterical 
reaction to the facts of life she goes out to the jungle-struggle. 
First, merely to get her child born, she has to cringe to 
charity for the hospital ticket which marriage and its claims 
at the same time denies to her own mother. In that bitter 
picture of the death in child-birth of the worn-out drudge 
who is Esther's mother, what untold rage of exploited and 
unwilling motherhood on the part of millions of voiceless 
women is at last expressed by the genius of aman. The child 
once in the world, Esther is between the ScylJa of the baby- 
farmer and the Charybdis of the rich woman who is prepared 
to sacrifice one illegitimate child after another to satisfy the 
life-claim of her own honorably born babe. The dice are all 
loaded on the side of the rich woman and her child. 

That passage over, Esther is straight up against the 
economic factor: how on her wages as a general servant can 
she possibly support her child? But she is of the dour, set 
nature that constitutes the strength of the English peasant. 
She wins through, where others fail by the thousand even now, 
notwithstanding all laws against baby-farms, notwithstanding 
inspectors of boarded-out children and the N.S.P.C.C. 
Esther and her like will have to fight, in fact, against terrible 
odds till the furtive propriety, the cowardice, and irration- 
ality of tradition are ended. We realize how far we are from 
this when we know that quite lately a seaside health resort 
refused to allow a settlement on the land, for the purpose 
of helping the mothers of one illegitimate child, to be made 
in the neighborhood of its fashionable purity, and when 
Board of Health inspectors incessantly find that the meshes 
of the law are still too wide to catch every type of trader in 
child-life. The Children’s Act is a step forward, but it is 
not possible for law alone to cure a state of things which is 
the direct result of traditional hypocrisy. There is certainly 
a change in public opinion, however, a change not wisely 
shown, perhaps, when we consider that we are steadily 
approaching the position when it will be impossible to get 
from a male jury a verdict of “ guilty ” against a woman who 
has made away with her illegitimate child—unless the man 
who is jointly responsible with her for the birth of the child 
stands in the dock beside her. This is the feeling undoubtedly 
nowadays ; many recent cases prove the fact that there is a 
tussle going on between the ancient law that ignores the 
man’s part and the new feeling which hates to see the woman 
stand alone. How far the introduction of women jurors will 
modify this feeling is a curious speculation, for a certain 
spirit of trade unionism here comes in, since to the married 
woman, particularly to the unimaginative married woman, 
these unmarried mothers are only blacklegs. 

The irony of the last pages where Esther rejoices in her 
son is, of course, mainly accidental. For the child of this titanic 
struggle becomes a soldier: he is his mother’s in fact, only 
till the next war, when this child she bare will become nothing 
but cannon fodder. But the irony of “ Esther Waters” is 
very pointed indeed when the persecution of the petty pub- 
lican who takes bets across his bar is contrasted with society 
interest in racing. From Royalty itself down to the judge 
‘on the bench all England is involved in this matter: only 
the poor man must not enjoy unhampered the one little 
gleam of romance that our system of life has left him. One 
of the few thrilling moments in the tale comes when William 
looks up from his dying for a second—to see if Chasuble has 
won and will send him to save his life in the sunshine of 
Egypt. If a visitor from another planet should demand a 
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compendium to put him quickly in touch with the net result 
of terrene civilization, nothing could possibly be more useful 
for his purpose than “Esther Waters.” That is why 
there was all the outcry against its morality when 
first it appeared. But it remains, and its republication is 
very timely. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“ Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow.” By FRANCES 
Pirr. (Constable. 12s. net.) 


Tuts is a useful and attractive book, and cordially 
to be recommended not only to young people (for 
whom it is designed) but adults. For Miss Pitt’s observation, 
particularly of the smaller mammals—shrews, voles, hedge- 
hogs, moles, bats, and field mice—is remarkably close, and 
outside the main facts obtaised from Barrett-Hamilton’s 
“ History of British Mammals,” both original and sagacious. 
There is real knowledge combined with love in the book, and 
Miss Pitt is never in any doubt that the one is indispensable 
to the other. We have, in fact, little doubt that the future of 
zoology is with field-work, and that the old division between 
the humanitarian and the scientist will be closed by this 
progress (of which Miss Pitt is so worthy a pioneer). For who 
can observe animals in their own homes without loving them ? 
One finds a few trivial faults or disagreements simply to 
underline the general excellence of the book, which is written 
in a clear style, quite adequate to its material. Miss Pitt 
will call willow wrens grey, most people finding them 
yellowish green and very bright at that. We doubt, too, 
whether moles can live without water, as Miss Pitt suggests, 
and whether she is correct in saying that tits “do not 
travel far as a rule.’’ All our resident birds are internal 
migrants, with the possible exception of town sparrows, who 
find an artificial warmth and food, and even the travelling 
parties of tits in one district forage many miles a day. Lastly, 
has Miss Pitt ever tried the experiment of planting a few 
wild fruit trees in her garden and keeping it well supplied 
with water? According to our experience, the blackbirds and 
thrushes take fruit in July and August, not so much out of 
partiality but thirst. The illustrations are as good as the 
book, which gives one the impression that there is more know- 
ledge behind it than is actually given, which is an impression 
a good book ought to give. We would point out, however, that 
it is not necessary for young people to cage wild animals 
in order to study their habits. 


* * * 


‘fhe Foundations of Spiritualism.” By W. WHATELY 
SmITH. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. SmitH has been strongly influenced by F. W. H. 
Myers, but he has made a critical examination of the subject 
and presents the results in a way which deserves praise. 
His summary of the evidence for survival is scholarly, 
whether or not the reader is convinced by the conclusions 
reached. Mr. Smith will not have it that the phenomenal 
basis of spiritualism affords scientific warrant for the erection 
of a “ massive religio-philosophical superstructure,’ but con- 
cedes there is a case for affirming the experimental verifica- 
tion of survival. He protests against the uninstructed, 
especially if they have emotional tendencies, dabbling in 
psychical matters ; but concludes that the evidence suggests 
that a man is the same five minutes after death as he was 
five minutes before it, except that he has added one more 
item to his stock of experiences ; that the whole content of 
consciousness is carried forward into his new environment ; 
that he is not translated instantaneously either into perfect 
bliss or the reverse, but continues to reap the fruits of his 
past life by the operation of inexorable causal laws ; that his 
state is not static, but one of progression or retrogression, 
as in the life we know ; that he is capable of taking an interest 
in and—ex hypothesi—maintaining some measure of contact 
with the world he has left ; and that some measure of service- 
able activity is—still more doubtfully—indicated. Even these 
conclusions Mr. Smith is not prepared to defend very 
vigorously. 
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(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
Quite apart from the holiday season—which is now at about 
its middle—the circumstances condemning stock markets to 
idleness are not fading away. The latest addition to the list 
of business obstacles is the development of the coal strike 
menace. Memories of the havoc wrought by the 1912 coal strike 
are fresh enough to account for the most lively apprehensions 
on the part of investors; and in view of this it may seem 
surprising that markets have presented as firm a front as 
they have. The explanation may be that a considerable 
section of opinion in the City, rightly or wrongly, believes 
that, though the ballot result point to war, intervention from 
one quarter or another will prevent it. Nor has the decline 
of dollar exchange from bad to worse produced as bad an 
effect as might have been expected. It would be a bold man 
who predicted that the pound has yet reached bottom in New 
York ; yet, on the other hand (though prophecy in the matter 
necessarily smacks of guesswork), much hope is entertained 
that the financial preparations of importers have progressed 
so far that the dollar exchange strain customary in September 
and early October has been thrown forward, and that the 
obstacles in the way of firm and steady recovery in the 
autumn are not by any means so formidable as they might be. 
A disturbing feature in the dollar exchange position has for 
some time been the prevalent uncertainty with regard to the 
plans of the French Government for meeting the maturity in 
October of their half of the Anglo-French Loan. Some light 
has been thrown on this question by the report that France 
is negotiating for a new loan of $147,000,000 in the United 
States. Presumably, by means of funds accumulated abroad 
already and in other ways, the rest of the maturity of 
%500,000,000 is to be paid off. Nevertheless the report of fresh 
French borrowing in the States does not help the exchange. 


Fioating Dest REDUCTION. 

Last week’s Bank Return presaged better Treasury Bil! 
sales and a substantial reduction in Ways and Means 
Advances, and Tuesday night's return of Revenue and 
Expenditure makes an even better showing than was expected. 
Revenue brought in £27°6 millions without the assistance of 
any receipts from the sale of war stores, while expenditure 
was £15°8 millions. A net reduction in the floating debt of 
just over £10 millions was effected. Treasury Bill sales were 
on a most satisfactory scale and exceeded maturities by £12°4 
millions, and it was found possible to repay Ways and Means 
Advances—the most pernicious form of debt—by no less than 
£22°3 millions. Advances from the Bank of England were 
actually reduced by £263 millions, but advances from public 
departments were at the same time increased by some £44 
millions. Thus the tale of the week is satisfactory. But it 
must not be forgotten that the old danger of monetary diffi- 
culty recurring, whenever a period of very heavy Treasury 
Bill maturities comes along, is in no way assuaged. One still 
heaves a sigh of relief in a good week and trembles in a bad 
week. No solution or safeguard is apparently in contempla- 
tion, although there is talk here and there of a big attempt 
at funding operations, or even, as a last resort, of a com- 
pulsory loan for funding purposes. Such steps, however, 
appear to be unlikely during the Parliamentary recess, or 
at any rate during the traditional season of holidays. More 
miserable than ever were the receipts last week from Treasury 
Bonds and Savings Certificates. The former brought in a 
paltry £155,000, while encashments of Certificates were 
within £50,000 of sales. One wearies of pointing out week 
by week the utter failure of investors to help the naticnal 
finances by subscribing to these excellent national securities. 


SHorT-DaTED CoLonrALs. 
_. drew attention in these columns last week to the attrac- 
tive yields obtainable at present prices on British Govern- 
ment securities redeemable at comparatively short dates 
The market for Colonial Government securities also affords 
some excellent opportunities for sound investment in the 








shape of stocks redeemable during the next few years. A 
selection of these is set out below :— 

Price 
Date of Aug. 25, Present 
Maturity. 1920. Yield.t 


Issue 
Price. 


Security 
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Australia 539% Reg. Stk. ... nes Par 
New South Wales 4% Deb. eos 

New South Wales 34% Ins. Stk. _ 
New Zealand 4% Debentures ... 984 
Queensland 4% Inscribed es _ 
South Australia 495 1884 ... ams —- April 1, 1924 
Victoria 34% Inscribed _ _ Oct. 1, 1923 
Western Australia 3% Inscribed 91 1927 ... vee 
Canada 44% Bonds ... um one 994 May 1, 1925 
Cape of Good Hope 4% 1883 _ Dec. 1, 1923 
South Africa 4% Debentures... 94 June 1, 1924 


t Allowing for redemption and accrued interest. 


Aug. 1, 1922 
Oct. 1, 1922 
Oct. 1, 1924 
Aug. 1, 1923 
July 1, 1924 
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In these yield calculations profit on redemption and accrued 
interest are allowed for, but the actual return to the investor 
who holds till redemption is actually higher than appears, 
because the profit on redemption, which is substantial in the 
case of every security in the above list, is not subjected to 
income-tax. While the attraction of such securities is 
obvious, there are signs that investors are beginning to pay 
a larger measure of attention to longer dated stocks. It is 
now generally realized that deflation and a fall in commodity 
prices are very much slower in their approach than had been 
expected. Investors naturally want so to arrange their affairs 
that their capital shall fall for repayment when the pur- 
chasing power of money shall have risen to some post-war 
normal—whatever that may be. It is, of course, illogical to 
carry this policy so far as to refuse the excellent chances—as 
shown above—that the short-dated market presents at pre- 
sent. But it is a sound policy to combine the attractions 
presented, on different grounds, by both short-dated and long- 
dated redeemable stocks, by spreading capital over stocks 
which mature at a number of different dates during the next 
thirty years or so. Nobody can at present predict when 
money is likély to be restored to its post-war normal of pur- 
chasing power, and by “ spreading’ over a fairly long 
period the investor will make the best possible bid for 
fortunate results. 


Tue Brussets CONFERENCE. 


The International Financial Conference at Brussels, post- 
poned from July, is to take place next month. In preparation 
therefor volumes of highly important economic and statis- 
tical matter are being issued by the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations. Close attention is being given in high quarters 
to an exceedingly able treatise, issued by the League, by 
Professor Gustav Cassel of Sweden. The exchange problem 
will be probably the first to engage the attention of the 
delegates, and here the Professor propounds a novel solution 
in the form of “ purchasing power parities.’’ It is a highly 
ingenious suggestion, but at first sight would hardly seem 
to be severely practical. Any real stability would seem to 
demand some steadier foundation—and stability in exchange 
is the goal to be aimed at. It seems to be taken for granted 
now that the Conference will reject all idea of international 
credit on the grand scal2 and will concentrate on means of 
self-help for struggling nations, with such practical and 
concrete co-operation of stronger nations as may be possible. 


PREFERENCE SHARES AND Bonvses. 

A reader complains that ordinary shareholders are 
receiving bonuses right and left while preference shareholders 
get no “ plums.” In a few exceptional cases recently prefer- 
ence shareholders have been allowed to share a little in 
exceptional prosperity. But in general they must remember 
that they have no right or reason to expect more than their 
bargain—i.c., a steady return and sound security. Holders 
of ordinary shares run most of the risk and are entitled to 
“ plums ”’ when things go well, just as they cannot complain 
when things go ill. The new fashion of “ participating pre- 
ference” shares is designed to meet the complaint of my 
reader, but the chance of larger income which it offers is 
compensated, usually, by a weakening of the security. 


L. J. R. 
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